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_ a little system of only forty- 
odd miles of strap rails and thirteen 
cars, the Chicago & North Western 
Railway has grown into a system 
operating over 10,000 miles of mod- 
ern railway with thousands of engines 
and tens of thousands of cars. 


From Chicago west, north and north- 
west, its rails extend into a territory 
famous for its agricultural, industrial 
and commercial development, in- 
cluding: 
ILLINOIS MINNESOTA 
WISCONSIN NEBRASKA 
MICHIGAN NORTH DAKOTA 
IOWA SOUTH DAKOTA 
WYOMING 


In these nine middle western states 
“North Western” serves the transpor- 
tation needs of thousands of cities and 
towns...in addition, with its connec- 
tions, providing fast,through serviceto 
California and the Pacific Northwest. 


With up-to-date equipment, an efficient personnel and 
every modern safeguard, “North Western” adequately 
meets today’s travel and shipping requirements. 


CHICAGO & NortH WESTERN RY. 


1673 





“The Spirit of American Labor” 
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USINESS will improve when managements see profits ahead. 
Buyers are necessary to profits. Unemployment has taken prac- 
tically 47 billions of dollars from retail markets during the year | 

1930, 1931, 1932. Until buying power is generally restored, produc- 
tion can not be materially increased and the jobless can not get work. 

If under national agreement sponsored by the Administration all 

business could increase the number of employees so as‘to operate at 
normal capacity, establish an average 30-hour work standard, and 
apply to banks for the credit they are amply 
Keys to the Problem __ equipped to give, it would not be long before 
business would be solvent again and making 
profits. The Administration is necessary to serve as a coordinating 
agency for business and secure the necessary cooperation of banks. 
Relief funds are mounting to such enormous sums the danger of 
a collapse is so close that we must turn directly to fundamental methods. 
We have learned our problem can not be solved merely by strengthen- 
ing our financial institutions. Something must be done to stimulate 
business directly and to provide more jobs. Our calculations show 
that if we went on a 30-hour week approximately six million persons 
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would have a chance to earn their living. If this were done with no 
reduction in hourly rate during the depression, there would be an in- 
crease in buying volume in retail trade that would be reflected in in- 
creased production. Such upward trend would be cumulative, so that 
additional unemployed could be gradually absorbed and wages and 
salaries raised to provide markets for the increased output of industry. 
Commodity prices would rise, followed by reflation of capital values. 

There is no way permanently to sustain a nation except by work, 
hence our relief measures should be directed toward restoring work 
opportunities. 

For the past twelve months men and women have been sinking 
further and further down the valley of depression. Those in positions 
of power have made no effort to get at the causes of our present 
disaster. They seemed concerned only with their own balance sheets. 
The root of the evil is greed. The powerful increased their share of 
returns at the expense of others who cooperated in joint enterprises. 
The result was unbalance. The buyers in retail markets could not buy 
enough to keep industries going to capacity. There has been flagrant 
dishonesty in the management of banking, industries and utilities. 
Dishonesty on both small and large scales has involved us in the 
breakdown of our business system. 

The leaders of industry and finance still have the chance, if they 
will turn their experience to service in finding the principles of a square 
deal for all and balance in social progress. Let them learn to look out 
for others as essential to looking out for themselves. 

This first step is to assure every individual the right to earn a liv- 
ing. Unless there soon is evidence of this kind of leadership can 
patience endure? 

Even under the present conditions some mills are working their 
employees 55 and 60 hours a week. The result is to encourage price 
declines and ruinous competition destructive to the standards of legiti- 
mate industry. In this situation in which the complete collapse of our 
business institutions is involved organized society has by its very nature 
authority to take the necessary action. 

Shorter hours, credit and administration leadership are the keys 
to recovery. 


Our Public Budget No informal protest is being made from any 

group in the country against balancing the 
budget, but there is a fundamental difference of opinion on what is 
involved and how to doit. One method of balancing the budget is to 
aim at a balance between income and outgo, without adequate account- 
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ing controls and without discrimination between capital expenditures 
and operating expenses. In public as well as private affairs funds for 
capital expenditures and those for operating expenses come from dif- 
ferent sources. In all emergencies borrowing within safe limits is an 
accepted method. To attempt to meet emergencies and capital ex- 
penditures out of current income is to starve normal activities and 
necessitate meneame cartalinents. 

The present “economy” proposals before Congress would cut 
the purchasing power of Federal employees $18,000,000 and other 
administrative economies amounting to $57,000,000; the curtailment 
of expenditures for public works by about $260,000,000; curtailing 
scope of payment to veterans, $127,000,000. The Administration, 
through the Secretary of the Treasury, rejects the separation of capi- 
tal expenditure and operating expenses on the ground that capital 
improvements made by the Government are not productive in char- 
acter. This conclusion is based upon an illustration showing the dif- 
ference between renting a small building as a post office and operating 
a larger Government-owned building, and ignores the values arising 
from public improvements in a locality which are reflected in larger 
national income and national wealth. 

The problem of balancing a budget—whether national, local or 
private—involves getting revenues for current expenses and in times 
of prosperity financing some capital expenditures. In a depression 
year only current expenditures must be met from income. The operat- 
ing expenses of the Government covering maintenance of the legisla- 
tive, executive and judicial branches, the control and administration 
of banking, maintenance of foreign relations, conservation, education, 
services to public health, agriculture, labor and industry require only 
$500,000,000. Other costs are to be found in inescapable obligations 
as national defense, public debt, postal and insurance systems, etc. 

Declining national income has reduced our taxing base. The 
taxation policies of a government should be planned over a period of 
time, including prosperous as well as depression years. Each yearly 
budget should fit into the long-time plan, deficits in bad years to be 
balanced by surpluses in good years. No one minds paying taxes when 
incomes are high. 

Curtailing essential Government services and reducing the in- 
comes of Government employees are destructive ‘‘economies” which 
only extend the scope of depression forces. Real economies can be 
secured by eliminating waste and overhead due to the spoils system. 

Budget making should not be a political issue, but should be 
based upon sound economies and constructive administrative problems. 
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A citizens’ conference was called by the Presi- 
Crisis in Education dent of the United States to consider the 

dangers threatening the children of our coun- 
try from curtailment of educational opportunities. Reports from 32 
states to the Federai Office of Education showed an average decline 
of 15 per cent in school budgets up to the early months of the present 
school year. Additional drastic cuts in budgets have been made since, 
amounting to 25 per cent up to as high as 40 per cent in some districts. 
In some states schools have been closed, thus depriving children of all 
educational opportunities. There is no way to atone to children for 
the loss of educational opportunities needed at various stages of de- 
velopment. In opening the conference the President declared the 
children had the right of way. 

The conference made a series of recommendations, some dealing 
with the emergency and others with longer range economies. It de- 
clared that educational services should have a high degree of priority 
in considering curtailments and economies, but pointed out that raising 
the general level of commodity prices, the correction of serious malad- 
justments, and otherwise to increase the volume of income and pur- 
chasing power, would do much to relieve the present emergency and 
provide moneys necessary for a proper educational program. The 
conference called this situation to the attention of the President and 
Congress, suggesting that the necessary measures be taken. 

For longer range economies to secure more efficient administra- 
tion of schools, the conference declared that the major risk could be 
eliminated by eliminating control and interference by politicians—po- 
litical appointments and corruption; that local governments and local 
school districts should be reorganized and consolidated; that adminis- 
trative control of schools should be centralized in the superintendent; 
that a non-political and professional agency should administer the edu- 
cational policies of the state; that each state must assume responsibility 
of assuring adequate public education to all communities, irrespective 
of their financial condition; that Congress provide Federal assistance 
through emergency loans to states unable to maintain reasonable stand- 
ards of support to public-school education. These and other recom- 
mendations of the conference will be widely distributed to guide locali- 
ties dealing with the educational problem. The conference recom- 
mended that representation councils be set up in every community to 
mobilize and clarify public opinion for dealing wisely with the present 
crisis in education, and that the American Education Council serve as 
a clearing center for information on the experience of various localities. 

The work of this conference can be made effective through organ- 
ized activity in the various communities. Central labor organizations 
are urged to take the initiative in arousing their communities to action. 
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Labor’s Emergency Labor’s representatives to the Citizens’ 
Education Proposals | Conference to Consider the Crisis in Educa- 

tion presented four practical proposals which 
in our opinion would greatly help the situation. These were: 

1. Federal relief for the unemployed, thereby releasing more 
local taxes for the normal services of government, including public 
education. 

2. That the Reconstruction Finance Corporation loan at low rates 
of interest sums equivalent to that part of delinquent taxes allocated 
to education. 

3. That a percentage of state gasoline tax be allocated to educa- 
tion. Many of these funds have surpluses. 

4. That banks do their patriotic duty by loaning to schools at 
low rates of interest. 

The adoption of the measures in this program would in a rela- 
tively brief time stay the school situation and prevent further curtail- 
ments or closings, thus helping to get the long-time program adopted 
by the conference into action. State federations everywhere are urged 
to follow these practical suggestions in addition to cooperating in the 
larger program. 

What is first needed in this crisis in education is to survey quickly 
the possible sources of funds, and thus to provide against emergencies 
that might result in curtailments in educational opportunities and per- 
manent injury to the boys and girls of today. As the gasoline tax 
yields constant flow of revenue, which in most localities yields large 
sums for road building and in some instances surpluses, road building 
should yield priority to education of children. 

Labor is primarily interested in preventing this depression from 
destroying our social assets, as it has wiped out financial values. If a 
nation has man power and intelligence all things will be added. With- 
out these all else is vain. ' 


Relief As the number of unemployed mounts stead- 

ily the need for Federal relief becomes im- 
perative. The Federal Government can use the nation’s credit, 
whereas local governments are definitely limited in borrowing. If 
local governments with reduced incomes must carry on those functions 
of government necessary for the maintenance of community life, and 
in addjtion provide relief, there will be terrible suffering and waste 
of human life during the coming winter months. The sources of 
voluntary relief will yield considerably less. There must be Federal 
relief in proportion to need. In October, 1931, public funds con- 
stituted 78 per cent of relief expenditures, while in October, 1932, 
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they had mounted to 88 per cent of the total. Funds raised by com- 
munity chests are approximately 20 per cent less than last year. While 
states can and should contribute, the Federal Government must bear 
the major load. 


Nor can we be satisfied with the mere prevention of starvation 
so long as Federal resources are available. Inadequate undepend- 
able relief is doing more to undermine the morale of our citizenry 
than in dependence on aid. The unemployed are in no way respon- 
sible for this situation. They are victims of a national catastrophe. 
When local relief agencies practically close down because funds are 
exhausted, fear and desperation wear down the human mechanism. 


Relief must be two-fold: direct aid where needed and jobs for 
those seeking work. Not until Labor is again employed and earning an 
income to buy the things they need will business begin to pick up. 
Loans to enterprises that will employ workers on a satisfactory short- 
hour basis and capital for self-help undertakings would be most 
practical forms of relief. State legislatures could share with Con- 
gress responsibility for making funds for these purposes available. 

Relief is imperative, and if we can devise self-supporting methods 
we shall have lifted a burden from our producing mechanism. We 
must take care of the emergency, but we should choose the methods 
that will stimulate return to regular production and employment. 
The Costigan-La Follette Senate relief bill proposes to create an 


emergency relief fund of $500,000,000 to be administered by a Fed- 
eral emergency relief board. The board would make grants to states 
in proportion to population and would use the Children’s Bureau as 
its executive and standard making agency. 

Early action on this measure is necessary to prevent a serious 
nation-wide catastrophe. 


I. L. O. Considers With 30,000,000 unemployed in the world, 
Forty Hours the International Labor Organization calls 
for consideration of a new phase of hours of 
work. Rather than attempt to maintain the 30 millions unemployed 
and their dependents, would it not be better to put some of those to 
work in their usual industries, earning at least a part of their normal 
incomes? Unemployment in all countries is the result of the world- 
wide depression and technical progress. Under the circumstances 48 
hours work per week is too long, so revision of the standard eight-hour 
convention is the purpose of a conference now convened in Geneva 
under the auspices of the I. L. O. 
The report compiled for this conference contains data on average 
weekly work hours in the chief industrial countries of the world, to 
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gether with progress in establishing the shorter hours practice. The 
industries and plants that are operating on a four-shift system, or a 
40-hour week, present ample evidence that the technical problems 
involved in changing production to shorter hours per worker can be 
met. Many countries have stipulated the 40-hour week in contracts 
for public works. The United States stipulated that not more than 
30 hours should be permitted on public works receiving credit from 
the Emergency Relief and Construction Act. 

For the control of hours of work in private industry, experience 
shows there must be legislative or administrative regulations. The 
argument for the shorter work week of 40 or 30 hours is no longer 
the conservation of human resources, but the elimination of unem- 
ployment in order to maintain balance between production and con- 
sumption. The purpose is concerned with social policy, which when 
enjoined upon all entails no financial handicap upon any competitors. 

The American Federation of Labor urged our Government to 
accept the invitation to participate in the preliminary conference held 
in Geneva in January that there might be mutual benefit for exchange 
of information. The conference will make recommendations to the 
next International Labor Conference meeting in May or June. By 
raising and maintaining labor standards internationally, we can pro- 
tect our wage-earners against competition with lower standards in 
world markets and the importation of products from low standard 
countries. 

The shorter week is the only security workers anywhere have 
against unemployment. 


Why Dodge The During the past six months a new voice has 
Problem been raised against the social consequences of 

allowing technical progress to produce unem- 
ployment. The technocrat has taken the first page of the newspaper 
and first place in conversation. Whatever may be the merits or short- 
comings of technocracy, it calls attention to a crucial problem in our 
social progress—shall some be robbed of even an opportunity to earn 
a living and others reap the rewards, or shall we find a way to provide 
balance in progress? 

It will not help us to solve this dilemma merely to ridicule or seek 
to discredit technocracy. In our great emergency constructive criti- 
cism is the only justification for asking public attention. If any bona 
fide proposal is not sound, point out the fallacy and submit a proposal 
that will work. 

By dramatizing the results of increasing the producing power of 
individual workers by equipping them with electrically operated ma- 
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chines, the technocrats have at last shocked the public conscience. 
Technicians are more concerned to challenge the rate of increase in 
unemployment which the technocrats predict for the near future than in 
providing for whatever number may be without jobs. 

We can not stop technical progress if we would. Industrial man- 
agement is seeking ways to reduce production costs. More machines 
are installed. At least one large industrial concern has given warn- 
ing its research laboratories will work overtime. An increasing num- 
ber of: products are advertised as untouched by human hand in pro- 
duction. Labor’s problem as well as society’s problem is how to make 
industrial progress serve social and spiritual progress. Under present 
conditions machinery displaces jobs and puts workers on the street 
without income. 

Balance is the fundamental principle of life. When balance is 
disturbed, sickness and death follow. Equally true in economic life, 
unbalance brings disaster. Our problem is to maintain such balance 
in business that all may have, use and enjoy in proportion to their 
contributions. 

Technological unemployment will be with us until we learn the 
principle of balance. 


Forced Debts are not bothersome when you have 
Liquidation money to pay them. In 1913 our national 

income was about $35,000,000,000, which 
rose to $8 5,000,000,000 in 1929 and fell to $3 5,000,000,000 by 1932. 
In 1913 our domestic debt was $50,000,000,000, which mounted 
steadily during the war and the boom period. Now it amounts to 
$150,000,000,000. Our debts gave us no trouble in 1929, but now 
that our income has dropped to what it was in 1913 debts are a sore 
problem. In addition, prices have fallen sharply, so that it is harder 
to earn dollars to pay the debts than when they were incurred. 

Dr. Lionel Edie recently published debt data which is helpful 
in understanding the situation. Our public debt (exclusive of war 
debts) amounts to $26,000,000,000 and our private debts to prac- 
tically five times the public, or $124,000,000,000. 

Breaking our private debts down further, we find that farm mort- 
gages doubled between 1913 and 1932, rising to $10,000,000,000; 
mortgages on urban real estate rose from $8,800,000,000 to $35,- 
000,000,000; the debts of utilities have risen from $2,100,000,000 to 
$10,400,000,000 (two-thirds of which was attributable to operating 
companies and one-third to holding companies) ; state, county and 
municipal debt increased from $3,800,000,000 to $19,700,000,000; 
the railroad debts increased from $10,800,000,000 to $1 3,000,000,000. 
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In addition to these more easily recorded funded debts are ex- 
tensions of credit to firms and individuals, deferred payment plans, etc. 

If liquidation is forced as the law provides, the debtor must file 
assets and list of credits and accept terms Of settlement. Assets now 
have an abnormally low valuation and the debtors would have any- 
thing but a fair deal. 

Debtors are defenseless against foreclosures and bankruptcy sales, 
which are destructive to organized society as well as the individual. 
As a measure of protection to debtors and creditors the President has 
asked immediate consideration of legislation to make readjustments 
possible without the high costs of receiverships and the manipulations 
of minority creditor groups. A rule of reason should be applied to all 
debts in this emergency—a moratorium on maturities for those in need. 
Farmers should not be sold out nor the unemployed evicted. Our 
poorest citizens should be given the same consideration as those own- 
ing bank stocks or interested in insurance companies. 


Norris Amendment Our Constitution was drafted to meet the 
Ratified customs of a society that had no way of quick 

communication, no railroads, steam boats or 
telegraph lines. Under our original plan, the November elections 
determined the electors, who journeyed from all the states to meet in 
January to elect a President and a Vice-President. ‘Time was also 
provided for the notification of those elected and for them to put 
their affairs in order so as to give their time to public business. 

These practices did not fit in with the life of the present generation. 
At the end of 12 hours we usually knew the results of the election. 
If the election decreed a change in Administration and new represen- 
tation in Congress, the short session of Congress was entirely perfunc- 
tory. The Admininstration and the members of Congress not returned 
hold office without real authority. No government without authority 
can be effective. The four months from the election in November to 
the fourth of March constituted a legislative “standstill.” The “lame 
ducks” do not wish to press legislation for what the new Administration 
will assume credit or refuse to accept responsibility. The interim of 
inaction is the result. A proposal to eliminate the ‘lame duck” Con- 
gress, known as the Norris Amendment, has been ratified by thirty-six 
state legislatures. 

During ordinary periods we were able to weather the lame duck 
session without serious damage, but in a period of world-wide depres- 
sion it became intolerable. 

Ratification of the Norris Amendment has abolished our ancient 
institution—the Lame Duck. 
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agitation for some form of gen- 

eral sales taxation. Some urge 
Congress to adopt a manufacturers’ 
sales tax, others a turnover tax. Most 
of the state legislatures will be in ses- 
sion in 1933 and many of them will be 
confronted with demands to enact a 
retail sales tax or some other variety 
of general sales taxation. 

Whatever be the name or form 
given to a general sales tax it always 
has certain characteristics. The tax 
applies to the sales of business enter- 
prise at more or less uniform rates 
and tends to be shifted by sellers to 
the great mass of consumers in higher 
prices. The general sales tax should 
be distinguished from selected sales 
taxes upon the sale of certain speci- 
fied articles, like tobacco, gasoline, 
cosmetics, etc. While selected sales 
taxes are imposed upon only a few 
articles, general sales taxes are im- 
posed upon hundreds of articles. 

The general sales tax is a very an- 
cient form of revenue. Tales are 
told of popular uprisings against it in 
ancient Rome and Egypt and in medi- 
eval Spain and France. The “al- 
cavala” has been known for centuries 
as the name of the detested Spanish 
general sales tax. The methods of tax 
administration in the ancient and me- 
dieval worlds were notoriously unjust, 
and much of the early opposition to 
general sales taxes was directed pri- 
marily against the inquisitorial meth- 
ods of collection. 


Tse country is again agog with 


Before the outbreak of the World 
War, only Mexico and the Philippines 
imposed general sales taxes, but after 
Germany and France found turnover 
taxes productive during and after the 
war, many nations adopted general 
sales taxes. Today, the general sales 
tax is known in 30 nations, is collected 
by several of our states, and there are 
no signs of any abatement in its use. 
It is amazing how this form of taxa- 
tion has spread during the last 10 or 
15 years into Belgium, Italy, Poland, 
Russia, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
Spain, Turkey, Brazil, Argentina, 
Austria, Yugoslavia, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and many other countries. 

There are several varieties of gen- 
eral sales taxation in vogue today, 
which may be described briefly as fol- 
lows: 

1. The turnover tax is imposed 
upon the sales of commodities and 
services, as in France and Germany, 
and applies to the total volume of 
business, or turnover, of manufactur- 
ing, wholesaling, retailing, etc. Goods 
are taxed every time a sale is made 
from the time raw materials are pur- 
chased to the time the finished articles 
are bought by consumers. Because 
the tax increases in amount as goods. 
are further processed and made ready 
for distribution, it is said to be 
pyramided. 

2. Another variety of general sales 
taxes is employed in Belgium and 
Italy, where sales of manufacturers 
and wholesalers are taxed but sales 
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of articles for use by consumers are 
exempted. The idea here is not to tax 
retailing, so only sales of goods to be 
used in business are taxed. Exempt- 
ing the numerous retailers facilitates 
tax collections, for their accounts may 
be kept very poorly. 

3. General retail sales taxes have 
been collected in a few instances. In 
Kentucky all retailing is taxed at rates 
that increased from 0.05 per cent 
upon annual sales under $400,000 up 
to I per cent upon annual sales in ex- 
cess of $1,000,000. The idea here is 
to handicap the chains and large de- 
partment stores for the benefit of in- 
dependent retailers and the manufac- 
turers and wholesalers who still de- 
pend upon the independent retailer for 
their existence. Pennsylvania has re- 
cently adopted an emergency retail 
sales tax at the uniform rate of 1 per 
cent. 

4. The manufacturing sales tax pro- 
posed in Congress has counterparts in 
Canada, Australia, and Turkey, where 
the sales of manufacturing establish- 
ments are taxed at the rate of 6 per 
cent. Austria and a number of other 
nations collect production taxes based 
upon a standard rate which is modified 
according to the classification of the 
industry. Thus in Austria, where the 
standard basic rate is now 4 per cent, 
the tax rate for each type of enterprise 
is adjusted according to the number of 
taxable processes in the production 
and distribution of some 400 different 
categories of goods. To protect do- 
mestic enterprise, Austria levies taxes 
at higher rates upon imports. 

5. In three of our states, or West 
Virginia, Georgia, and Mississippi, 
classified general sales taxes are in 
operation. In these states business 
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enterprise is classified into several 
groups, and each group is taxed at a 
special rate. Theoretically, the tax 
rates may be adjusted according to 
the capacity of each class of business 
enterprise, but in reality, so great are 
the variations in cost and profit con- 
ditions among concerns in the same 
or different lines of enterprise, that 
the supposed equality of burdens upon 
sellers is largely a myth. 

Before the World War started, 
there was a distinct trend among Eu- 
ropean nations toward heavier direct 
taxation of incomes and inheritances. 
The war costs were tremendous and 
it was difficult to reach the small in- 
comes by income taxation because of 
the exemptions and the obstacles in 
attempting to determine taxable net 
income. France, Italy, Russia, and 
many other countries traditionally de- 
pended upon consumption levies, and 
it was to be expected that the excise 
duties upon a few articles should be 
extended into a more general saies 
tax system. The postwar finances of 
many nations were in a topsy-turvy 
condition, with the outcome that taxes 
were increased in every possible direc- 
tion, including general sales taxation. 
The world-wide economic depression 
has operated to prevent the abandon- 
ment of general sales taxes in some 
countries, has forced rate increases in 
other countries, and has caused the 
introduction of general sales taxes in 
some foreign countries and in some of 
our states. 


Ability to Pay and the 
General Sales Tax 


There is a good deal of talk today 
about the ability to pay principle of 
taxation, but, unfortunately, this prin- 
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ciple has been variously interpreted 
according to particular circumstances 
in each case. Economists are not 
agreed upon the exact implications 
of ability to pay, but it seems to be 
agreed that net income is the most 
satisfactory basis for determining tax- 
paying ability, and that ability to pay 
also means progressive taxation wher- 
ever possible. The rates of our per- 
sonal income taxes usually progress 
according to the size of the income, 
so that the highest rates are levied 
against the highest incomes. The 
same principle of rate progression is 
followed in inheritance taxation. 

Our general property taxes are a 
travesty on reason and justice. In- 


tangible property largely escapes as- 
sessment because it may be hidden 
from the tax assessor. The property 
that is discovered is commonly as- 
sessed unequally as among different 


persons, different classes of property, 
and different jurisdictions. The log- 
ical reform of the situation seems to 
be the substitution of the income tax 
for the intangible property tax and 
the careful classification of property 
so that each class of property may be 
taxed according to its peculiarities. 
The great difficulties in the attempt to 
tax property equitably militate against 
the effort to tax on the basis of ability 
to pay. 

General sales taxes largely ignore 
the ability of consumers to pay taxes. 
Unless the necessities of life ‘are ex- 
empt, taxes will be imposed upon the 
minimum of subsistence. All kinds of 
sales taxes are assessed against the 
spendings of consumers. Taxes on 
spendings do not give consideration, 
except in the roughest manner, to the 
size of the taxpayer’s income, the part 
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of the income saved, the number of de- 
pendents of the taxpayer, the sources 
of the income, etc. Consumption is 
not a good index of ability to pay be- 
cause it does not respect the economic 
status of the taxpayer. 

It is sometimes suggested that if 
consumption taxes were collected at 
progressive rates, the rich would pay 
higher rates than the poor, and ability 
to pay would be recognized. The in- 
superable obstacle that makes this 
proposal impracticable is the inability 
of sellers to charge prices that would 
measure the ability of each purchaser. 
The butcher, the grocer, the baker, 
etc., would have. to charge each con- 
sumer a price for bread, for example, 
that would vary with the net income 
of each person. Such a procedure 
would be theoretically just, but im- 
practicable when put into operation. 
The tax administration would imme- 
diately break down. 

Luxury sales taxes are frequently 
employed to supplement the general 
sales taxes. Whereas the sales of or- 
dinary articles may be taxed at rates 
of 2 per cent or 4 per cent, the sales 
of luxuries are taxed at rates of 10 
per cent, I5 per cent or 25 per cent. 
Apparently luxury taxes would lay 
extra burdens upon the rich who con- 
sume luxuries and would also yield 
large revenues. However, the experi- 
ence with luxury taxes in many coun- 
tries shows them to yield only small 
revenues, costly in collection, and easy 
to evade. Only articles of universal 
consumption, like sugar, tea, coffee, 
tobacco, gasoline, etc., will return 
large and stable revenues. It is, there- 
fore virtually impossible to collect 
much revenue from sales levies on the 
basis of ability to pay. General sales 
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taxes are said to be regressive in their 
effects, rather than progressive, be- 
cause they rest more heavily upon the 
poorer than upon the richer consum- 
ers. A larger part of the poor man’s 
income is spent for necessities than of 
the rich man’s income, and the poor 
man has to sacrifice necessities to pay 
a general sales tax. 

In what might be called an ideal 
tax system, the only revenues would 
be taxes upon net income, profits, and 
inheritances. Those unable to sup- 
port themselves, under this ideal ar- 
rangement, would receive aid from 
the government. Those just able to 
support themselves would receive no 
aid and pay no taxes. Those with 
incomes large enough to provide more 
than a minimum of subsistence would 
be taxed at increasing rates on that 
part of their income in excess of the 
minimum of subsistence. 


Economists, however, believe such 
a simplified tax system would not be 
practicable, for experience seems to 
prove the importance of having a well- 
diversified revenue system that will 
yield stable revenues under all condi- 


tions. A net income tax has a dwin- 
dling base during years of depression 
because of the drop of net income, 
but it is during depression that gov- 
ernments are most heavily besieged 
with demands for unemployment re- 
lief, farm relief, payments to soldiers, 
etc. It would be sensible for society 


to set aside reserves during the fat. 


years of prosperity and large profits 
to carry the load of government 
through the lean years of losses and 
falling profits. 

Of course, it is uncertain how poli- 
ticians would handle a reserve fund 
for this purpose, and they might 
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squander it on wasteful projects. 
Heavier income and profits taxation 
in the hectic years before the crash of 
1929 would have put brakes on se- 
curity, commodity, and real estate 
speculation. Even if this taxation had 
not been used to form a reserve fund 
for the emergency of depression, it 
could have been used to retire the 
public debt, and the country would 
now have lighter debt charges to meet. 

While the revenue system should be 
adequately diversified to permit cer- 
tain revenues under all conditions, 
chief reliance should be placed upon 
income and inheritance taxation. 
Consumption levies should be only a 
minor part of the tax system and 
should be laid upon selected articles 
that are not absolute necessities of ex- 
istence, but which are commonly con- 
sumed in order that sufficient revenues 
may be enjoyed. The tax systems of 
many foreign nations depend alto- 
gether too much upon all sorts of sales 
taxes that are relatively heavier on 
the poor than on the rich. Our state 
and local tax systems rely too much 
upon: taxes and assessments upon 
property that are contrary to ability 
to pay and are regressive in their ef- 
fects. Under such conditions, a gen- 
eral sales tax throws the tax system 
more out of balance and fails to cor- 
rect existing inequalities. 


A General Sales Tax and Wages 


A general sales tax, like all other 
sales taxes, adds to living costs be- 
cause it tends to be shifted to consum- 
ers in higher prices. 'Wage-earners 
find that the purchasing power of their 
wages is reduced, for the consumer 
must pay more for taxed articles and 
services if he wishes to purchase them. 
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In order to adjust his purchasing to 
the higher prices, the consumer may 
consume less of the taxed item, con- 
sume less of nontaxed items, or save 
less of his income. To the extent that 
a general sales tax is imposed upon the 
necessities of life, it operates to raise 
wages, for it restricts the supply of 
population until wages are high 
enough to cover the taxes imposed. 

A current explanation of the pres- 
ent depression rests upon the theory 
that underconsumption is at the bot- 
tom of it all. According to this rea- 
soning, we need more spending and 
less saving, and the right kind of tax- 
ation is that upon wealth and income 
rather than upon spending. There- 
fore, income and inheritance taxes 
should be increased instead of impos- 
ing new sales taxes. It should be ad- 
mitted, however, that any kind of tax- 
ation takes funds out of private hands 
and places them under the powers of 
the government. If individuals spend 
less, because of taxation, governments 
spend more. The explanation of the 
depression, as well as the remedy that 
should be undertaken, is a highly 
controversial question, and, at best, 
underconsumption theories represent 
only one angle of approach to the 
problem. It is true, however, the 
sales taxes are more apt to curb spend- 
ing than income, profits, and inherit- 
ance taxation. 

Wage-earners, farmers, and con- 
sumers have expressed their opposi- 
tion to general sales taxation in many 
countries. The Canadian sales tax has 
always been criticized by labor and 
farm organizations. In the United 
States, the American Federation of 
Labor has always attacked general 
sales taxes proposed in Congress and 
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in the state legislatures. Taxpayers 
pay their general sales taxes more or 
less unconsciously in small fragments. 
This enables governments to collect 
huge revenues easily, and is one of the 
characteristic features of all forms of 
general sales taxation. 

A further evil of general sales tax- 
ation is that it rests most heavily upon 
the poorest consumers. The smaller 
the income, as a rule, the greater the 
part of it spent and the smaller the 
part of it saved. This reaction upon 
the smaller incomes might, theoreti- 
cally, be counterbalanced by high-rate 
income and inheritance taxation, but 
among the various nations the tax 
systems are usually lopsided with 
excessive consumption taxes. 


Business and the General Sales Tax 


Ten or fifteen years ago many bus- 
iness men in numerous countries 
thought a general sales tax would be 
a marvelous new form of taxation that 
would be painless to business because 
it would always be shifted along to 
consumers in higher prices. Some of 
the ardent American advocates of the 
tax even went so far as to argue that 
eventually all the expenses of the Fed- 
eral Government could be met out of 
a tax upon the sales of all goods and 
services. Today, business men are less 
sanguine about the outcome of im- 
posing a general sales tax. In the last 
few years the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association has repeatedly 
registered its disapproval of all gen- 
eral sales taxes. The Canadian Man- 
ufacturers’ Association has been a 
bitter foe of the manufacturers’ sales 
tax, standing for a higher tariff as a 
substitute. While the French cham- 
bers of commerce accepted the turn- 
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over tax with open arms in 1920, since 
that time they have been very vocifer- 
ous in its condemnation. 

If a general sales tax is shifted, 
sales decline as the tax is added to 
prices. Consumers are taxed inequi- 
tably and sellers suffer a loss of busi- 
ness. If the tax is not shifted in 
higher prices, and experience shows 
many obstacles to complete shifting, 
then the tax is based upon sales and 
fails to take account of the amount of 
profits or losses, the capital. invest- 
ment, the outstanding indebtedness, 
and other factors that have no nor- 
mal relation to sales. A general turn- 
over tax, imposed upon all sales from 
the sale of the raw material to the 
sale of the finished product, encour- 
ages business combinations, for the 
giant combination that can eliminate 
taxable transfers of goods has an im- 
portant competitive advantage over 
its smaller rivals. If the tax is laid 
only upon manufacturing or only upon 
retailing this encouragement of busi- 
ness combinations is avoided, for all 
competitors pay only one tax. 

In spite of the disadvantages of 
the general sales tax as an impost col- 
lected from business, there are many 
business men in favor of it. The se- 
lected sales taxes have been called nui- 
sance levies because of their obnoxious 
collections, and sentiment is growing 
in the business world in favor of a 
general sales tax as a substitute for 
these unpopular selected sales taxes. 

A net profits tax has many advan- 
tages over a general sales tax as a levy 
upon business. Since it is based upon 
net earning its base is fair to all. A 
net profits tax can not be shifted in 
higher prices, with a few exceptions, 
and the painful readjustments in pro- 
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duction and distribution that follow 
the enactment of a general sales tax 
are avoided. Ordinarily, a net prof- 
its tax provides adequate revenues. 
Unfortunately, the costs of govern- 
ment continue during depression, and 
net profits may fail. Governments 
have therefore turned to the various 
sales and property taxes as a source 
of revenue during years of depression. 


The General Sales Tax and 
the Government 


General sales taxation involves cer- 
tain inherent weaknesses. It rests 
inequitably upon consumers if it is 
shifted, and inequitably upon business 
if it is not shifted. This is also true 
of selected sales taxes, but their dis- 
advantages are not so great. Gen- 
eral sales taxes have been adopted in 
spite of their disadvantages because 
they offer one great allurement—they 
are very productive of revenues. They 
are most apt to be supported by the 
wealthier classes, who argue for 
broadening the tax base so the poorer 
classes will pay heavier taxation. 
They are most apt to be attacked by 
those of small and moderate incomes, 
for the obvious reason that they lay 
heavier burdens upon the masses. 

There is no perfect tax that will 
satisfy every class. Our tax systems 
are the result of political, economic, 
and social compromises. In an effort 
to find a popular tax, the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee and the House 
Ways and Means Committee took 
about 2,500 pages of hearings in 
Washington last winter. Every group 
argued for tax relief for itself and the 
imposition of new taxes upon other 
groups and interests. It was plainly 
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evident that Americans consider the 
best tax the one the other man pays. 
As long as a purely selfish attitude is 
taken toward taxation, taxes will be 
collected largely on the worn-out and 
nearsighted principle of plucking the 
feathers from the goose that does the 
least squawking. If this policy is 
followed, it is evident that wage-earn- 
ers, farmers, consumers, and other 
groups can protect their interests only 
by constant vigilance. 

The collection of general sales 
taxes in many nations under a great 
variety of conditions during the last 
10 or 15 years shows that a general 
sales tax may be highly productive, 
be practicable of administration, and 
have relatively low collection costs. A 
general sales tax is, perhaps, more 
easily collected than a personal income 
tax. But the net income tax is far 
more just, produces large revenues 
under favorable conditions, is not 
shifted to other persons, and is in 
harmony with the most enlightened 
principles of taxation. Selected sales 
taxes are ordinarily preferable to a 
general sales tax, for a few nonessen- 
tial lines of consumption may be 
chosen and the taxes may be imposed 
upon industries able to bear them. 
The only advantage a general sales 
tax has over selected sales taxes is its 
power to yield larger revenues. 

The only justification of a general 
sales tax today is the inability of gov- 
ernments to raise revenues from less 
objectionable sources. It is true that 
the yield of the Federal income tax has 
been disappointing during the depres- 
sion, but the rates should have been 
raised much sooner. In fact, one may 
seriously question the wisdom of drop- 
ping the surtax rates to their low fig- 
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ure a few years ago. With higher 
rates in force in 1933, the income 
taxes should be more productive. If 
necessary still higher rates may be en- 
forced. European income taxes have 
been much heavier than the American, 
upon both the smaller and the larger 
incomes. 

The selected sales taxes and the 
higher postal rates have been disap- 
pointing in their yield. Business con- 
ditions continue unsatisfactory, but 
any improvement will mean an imme- 
diate increase in the flow of existing 
revenues. Probably more revenues 
would be enjoyed from lower tariff 
duties, but the traditional American 
policy has been one of high tariffs, and 
we may expect little change here. Ap- 
parently, we may anticipate some loss 
of debt payments from our European 
debtors, who insist they can not meet 
the charges against them. A beer tax 
is still an uncertain quantity, and it 
will remain so until more definite steps 
are taken to legalize the sale of beer 
and undertake its taxation. 

Something may be saved by cutting 
expenditures, but cutting alone will not 
give a reasonable approach to balanc- 
ing the budget. The two alternatives 
immediately available are heavier bor- 
rowing or new taxation. The Fed- 
eral debt is now over 20 billion dollars, 
and it will probably continue growing 
for some time. In the present predic- 
ament, the advocates of the manufac- 
turers’ sales tax appear, demanding 
that it be enacted. President Hoover 
and Secretary of the Treasury Mills 
have already approved of the manu- 
facturers’ tax, and it will certainly be 
considered by Congress in this or the 
next session. 
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In weighing the advantages and 
disadvantages of a general. sales tax 
we should remember that while it may 
be productive it also involves serious 
and unequal repercussions upon wage- 
earners, farmers, consumers, and busi- 
ness. This form of revenue should not 
be substituted for selected sales taxes, 
which usually provide all the revenues 
that can be drawn safely from con- 
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sumption without the grave weak- 
nesses of a general sales tax. Nor 
should it be substituted for the income 
tax, which is fairer in its burdens, 
highly productive, and practicable in 
administration. We should not turn 
to the general sales tax except as a 
last resort to obtain revenues not 
available from our traditional meth- 
ods of taxation. 


Prayer 
For the Unemployed 


Lord, when I see such harried forms as these 
Go hungry through a city’s milling throng, 
And like vague shadows under leafless trees 


Of an autumn wood move phantomly along, 


To vanish in the strange eddies of life: 


When I see the heavy fleets of transport, rife 
With untold harvests, and know that even droning bees 
Partake of honeyed luxuries: 
May I ask it—in His name— 
That the enfeebled spark of faith within this shell 
Yield one more flame: 
That neither cold nor thirst, 
Nor the abysmal hell 
Of selfishness, shall longer keep these potent least 
From some day being first ?— 
That justice soon shall bid them to the feast: 
And, ere we die accursed, 
That reason rule again? 
We ask it, Lord. 

Amen! 


OrviLLe WILLIs Jones. 





BANKERS’ DOMINATION 


Joun P. Frey 
Secretary-Treasurer, Metal Trades Department, American Federation of Labor 


bankers play in shaping and dom- 

inating business and industrial 
policy is an almost unfathomable sub- 
ject. The political, industrial and com- 
mercial influence which the bankers 
exert, the part they take in shaping 
national. and international relations, 
could not be adequately described by 
anything less than a series of books. 

But it is not impossible to secure a 
reasonably accurate understanding of 
the bankers’ activities by taking a few 
representative samples and examining 
them. In fact, it is highly advisable 
that this should be done, for the evi- 
dence which is accumulating seemingly 
places more responsibility upon the 
bankers for the economically unsound 
practices which have developed in our 
country than upon any other group. 

Much responsibility rests with the 
great captains of industry and com- 
merce, but behind them, encouraging, 
directing and financing them, have 
been the great banking houses whose 
control of credit has, more and more, 
made them a dominant factor in the 
shaping of industrial and commercial 
policies. 

The picture of the banker as a 
directing or controlling spirit in busi- 
ness management is comparatively 
new. The popular conception of the 
banker has been that of the man who 
safeguarded the deposits intrusted to 
him and loaned them to those who 
could supply satisfactory collateral. 

Whether intentionally or not, the 
American banker, in addition to being 
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the source from which credit could be 
secured, has rapidly become a domi- 
nant figure—frequently the dictator— 
in questions of business policy and 
management. From the question of 
purely business transactions to the 
subject of wages, hours of labor and 
other conditions of employment, the 
banker has rapidly established a posi- 
tion where, in many instances, the 
final determination rests in his hands. 
In addition some banks, through their 
affliated organizations, carry on ac- 
tivities which are almost as varied as 
the business of the modern drug store. 

Some years before the crash of 
1929 a banker sat opposite to me at 
the luncheon table. I was interested 
in the interview for two reasons. 
Many years before, while this banker 
was acting as receiver for a large 
foundry, I had met him in connection 
with the subject of molders’ wages. 
The interview had been unsatisfactory 
in its character as well as in results. 

In more recent years, this banker 
had given his public support to the 
proposition that the prosperity of 
business depended in large measure 
upon the capacity of the people to 
buy, and that as the purchasing power 
of the great majority was determined 
by the wages they received, it was 
necessary for the welfare of industry 
and commerce that the wages paid 
should reflect the increased capacity 
of industry to produce. 

I asked the banker to give the rea- 
sons for his changed point of view 
relative to wages. His story was de- 
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cidedly illuminating and thought pro- 
voking. 

In substance, he said: “Originally 
I was a mechanical and production 
engineer. I finally went into banking 
as a partner in a private bank, which 
was building up its business by making 
loans to manufacturing corporations. 
The bank dealt only in large loans, 
the minimum being $500,000. From 
that we loaned sums in the many mil- 
lions. 

“When a corporation desired a 
loan I visited the plant to make a 
physical inspection, look into its busi- 
ness methods and learn something 
concerning the market in which its 
goods were sold and its competition. 
If my report was satisfactory and our 
bank decided to make the loan, the 
provision was attached that I should 
be made a member of the borrowing 
corporation’s board of directors until 
the principal with interest had been 
repaid. 

“As time passed, I became a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of some 
24 or 25 corporations, and the presi- 
dent of one because of the many mil- 
lion dollars which we had loaned to it. 

“As a banker, responsible to my 
partners and also to those who had 
placed their money in our bank for 
investment, I found myself becoming 
more and more disturbed, for I faced 
the problem of determining how these 
corporations were to repay the huge 
sums we had loaned to them. 

“Their product went into the do- 
mestic and the foreign market; many 
of them were competitors in both 
fields. Repaying the loans depended 
upon a continually enlarging market, 
and it was the study of this market, 
and the fact that it depended so 
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largely upon the volume of wages be- 
ing paid, which forced me to a realiza- 
tion that, while the wage earner was 
all important as a producer, the part 
which he played as a consumer was 
equally important to industry and 
commerce.” 

It is obvious that this banker's pres- 
ence upon the manufacturing corpora- 
tion’s board of directors had a power- 
ful influence upon their business and 
their employing policy, for banking 
methods and ethics are such that hav- 
ing once borrowed from a bank the 
corporation was not in a position to 
go to other banks for additional 
loans. Its source of credit for the 
future was the bank which, to protect 
its interests, had placed one of its 
partners upon the corporation’s board 
of directors. 

This banking practice of demand- 
ing the placing of a partner or direc- 
tor of the bank on the borrowing cor- 
poration’s board of directors, goes 
back to the period when the great rail- 
way systems were being financed 
shortly after the Civil War. It did 
not become a feature in the manufac- 
turing industries until more recent 
times. It has not as yet become a 
universal practice, for many large 
loans are made to corporations with- 
out an officer of the bank or trust com- 
pany being seated in the borrowing 
corporation’s board of directors. But 
whether the banker sits upon the cor- 
poration’s board of directors or not, 
the control over credit remains the 
same, and the banker has, more and 
more, insisted upon having a voice in 
the corporation’s business policy. 

Probably this practice, which de- 
voloped so extensively after the 
World War, was not the result of a 
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deliberately planned program on the 
banker’s part. It developed as a re- 
sult of the banker’s desire to protect 
his loans. But it did bring the banker, 
more and more into control of busi- 
ness; sometimes because this was 
deliberately planned, sometimes be- 
cause circumstances forced his hand. 
The classical story of Ginsberg, the 
cloak and suit man, illustrates th 
latter. : 

Ginsberg walked into the bank 
president’s office and informed the 
banker that he must have a loan of 
$50,000, because his business condi- 
tion was such that unless the loan 
was made he would be unable to carry 
on. The bank would then have to 


take over the business to protect itself. 

True to his instinct and training, 
the banker thought for a few mo- 
ments, and then said, “‘It is impossible 


for us to make the loan; we have al- 
ready let you have $100,000 and 
from the reports we have of your busi- 
ness we would not be justified in loan- 
ing you any more.” 

Ginsberg inquired whether this was 
the final word, and upon being as- 
sured that it was, he asked: “Do you 
understand the cloak and suit busi- 
ness?” The banker assured him that 
he did not, and furthermore did not 
intend to. The cloak and suit man’s 
rejoinder was, “If you don’t under- 
stand it, you had better learn it in a 
hurry for you are in the cloak and suit 
business now.” 

If information relative to commer- 
cial banks is desired, the reports of 
the Treasury Department and the 
Federal Reserve will supply much 
data relative to the national and state 
banks in the Federal Reserve System, 
these constituting some 37 per cent of 
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all banks, these banks handling about . 
60 per cent of the loans and invest- 
ments made by commercial banks. 
These Government reports supply us 
with the amount and the changes 
which have taken place in the capital, 
the surplus, the net addition to profits, 
the undivided profits, the dividends 
paid on bank stocks and the total 
deposits from the period ‘when the 
Federal Reserve System was estab- 
lished. The books of these banks are 
open at all times to the Federal bank 
inspectors. 

But these state and national banks 
are but a part of our banking system. 
Outside of the Federal Reserve, and 
in a most definite manner influencing 
the policies of the great commercial 
banks, who in turn play so definite a 
part in the activities of the smaller 
local banks, are the great private 
banking houses, the largest of which is 
the House of Morgan. When we 
look for data concerning their activi- 
ties we find a blank page. The pri- 
vate banking house is a private institu- 
tion, unchartered by the state or Fed- 
eral Government. Its board of direc- 
tors is composed of the partners. Its 
books are not open to state or Federal 
bank examiners, or other authorities. 

The nation was given but a brief 
glance into the business of the private 
bankers when the Pujo Committee 
began its investigation some years 
ago. But before the committee had 
carried on its investigation to a defi- 
nite extent, something happened, and 
the investigation ended. The far- 
reaching character of the private 
bankers’ activities, with their influence 
over the great commercial banks, will 
probably remain a closed book until 
Congress decides that the nation’s 
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welfare demands a thorough-going in- 
vestigation into the part which the 
private bankers have played. ; 

While the doors of information are 
closed to those who would study the 
private bankers’ activities, we are not 
entirely denied information which 
would indicate their connections, and 
the commercial banks through which 
they carry on some of their financial 
and other activities. 

Poors’ Register of Directors, and 
the Directory of Directors in the city 
of New York, enable us to trace the 
partners of the private banking 
houses-to the boards of directors of 
the large commercial banks, and in 
turn trace these same partners of the 
private banks to the board of direc- 
tors of the great manufacturing, in- 
surance, public utility, and railroad 
corporations upon which they sit. 

From the Directory of Directors in 


the city of New York for 1931-32, we 
have taken the 16 leading private 
banks, for the purpose of studying 


their connections. This list includes 
such private banks as J. P. Morgan & 
Co., Lee Higginson & Co., Kuhn- 
Loeb & Co., Dillon-Read & Co., 
Speyer & Co., J. and W. Seligman & 
Co., and others as well known. 

The partners of these private banks 
have 71 directorships in the leading 
commercial banks of New York City, 
and they hold 996 additional director- 
ships in some of the largest public 
utility, insurance, transportation lines, 
manufacturing and other corpora- 
tions. 

The list of the commercial banks in 
which the private bankers sit as direc- 
tors includes the largest in New York, 
those that are popularly designated as 
the Wall Street group. In many in- 
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stances the partners of more than one 
private bank sit upon the board of 
directors of the same commercial 
bank. 

Of particular significance is the tie- 
up of the private bankers with the 
Chase National Bank, the largest 
commercial bank in the United States. 
Clarence Dillon of Dillon-Read & 
Co., Henry S. Bowers of Goldman- 
Sachs & Co., Otto H. Kahn of Kuhn- 
Loeb & Co., Frederick W. Allen of 
Lee Higginson & Co., John McHugh 
of J. H. Schroder Banking Corpora- 
tion, Francis F. Randolph of J. W. 
Seligman & Co., and Harold B. Clark 
of White, Weld & Co., are members 
of the Chase National Bank board of 
directors. 

The House of Morgan partners 
hold no directorships directly in the 
Chase National Bank, but when these 
partners sit upon the board of direc- 
tors of the Guaranty Trust Company, 
the New York Trust Company, and 
several other large commercial banks, 
they sit with the partners of other 
private banks who are also direc- 
tors of the Chase National Bank. 
Through these directorships held by 
the partners private bankers have the 
interlocking control through the lead- 
ing commercial banks, which enables 
them to carry out the financial policies 
which seem the most advantageous to 
them. 

It is significant that in addition to 
these directorships in commercial 
banks, the private bankers also sit 
upon the board of directors of 996 
of the largest transportation, public 
utility, insurance and manufacturing 
corporations. 


When the ramifications, the inter- 
locking interests between the large 
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commercial banks and the corpora- 
tions of our country are examined, the 
picture becomes more definite and 
clear. It is no longer difficult to 
understand how bankers’ influence has 
more and more dominated business 
policy. 

The directors of the Bank of Amer- 
ica National Association, the Man- 
hattan Trust Company, the Bankers 
Trust Company, the Chase National 
Bank, the Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company, the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, the National City Bank, and the 
New York Trust Company, all of 
New York City, hold 3,741 director- 
ships in other banks, insurance, manu- 
facturing, transportation, public util- 
ity, and miscellaneous corporations. 

All told the directors of these eight 
commercial banks hold directorships 
in 287 insurance, 301 other banks, 
521 public utility, 585 railroad, steam- 
ship and airplane transportation com- 
panies, 846 manufacturing, and 1,201 
other corporations, some of which are 
directly identified with one or more 
of the above groups. 

In this group of eight large com- 
mercial banks in New York City, the 
Chase National Bank heads the list, 
its directors holding directorships in 
69 other banks, 262 miscellaneous 
corporations, § 5 insurance, 236 manu- 
facturing, 133 transportation, and 73 
public utilities. This list of corpora- 
tions and those of the other seven 
banks constitute a directory of our 
largest corporations. 

Our present purpose is to supply 
little more than a bird’s-eye view of 
the bankers’ interlocking connections 
with our great business institutions, 
and the results which logically follow. 
But it is well, because of the great im- 
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portance of the subject, to call atten- 
tion to the bankers’ relationship to 
insurance companies. 

The Chase National Bank holds 
82 directorships in 55 insurance com- 
panies. In a number of these the bank 
has not been satisfied with one direc- 
tor. They hold 6 directorships in the 
American Surety Company of New 
York, 3 in the Equitable Assurance 
Society, 6 in the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 4 in the Na- 
tional Surety Company, and 2 in a 
number of the other large insurance 
companies. The eight banks now un- 
der consideration hold 287 of these 
insurance companies’ directorships. 

As has been pointed out, they hold 
numerous directorships in public util- 
ity, transportation, manufacturing, 
insurance, and other corporations. 
These corporations sell many of their 
long-term notes and their bonds 
through the private banker to the 
larger commercial banks. These 
banks in turn pass them on to those 
who purchase the securities, securing 
their share of profit through the 
transaction. 

There are the best of reasons for 
believing that if a thorough-going 
investigation were made, it would be 
found that much of the reserve in 
bonds held by insurance companies, 
has been purchased through the com- 
mercial banks whose directors sat 
upon the insurance companies’ board 
of directors, and that the same would 
hold true for many of the trusts and 
foundations whose income is based 
largely upon securities. 

The interlocking interests through 
boards of directors and joint stock 
ownership between the commercial 
banks and the insurance companies, 
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explains one of the reasons why bank- 
ing influence is always brought to 
bear to assist insurance companies 
when legislation, more thoroughly 
safeguarding the public interests and 
the welfare of wage-earners, is being 
considered. 

The public has been given but little 
knowledge of the methods and struc- 
ture through which holding companies 
have manipulated public utilities, so 
that the price of gas and electric light 
and power is much higher than is jus- 
tified, while the producing companies 
and the stockholders, instead of re- 
ceiving the full measure of the profits, 
are forced to transmit large amounts 
to the holding companies, with the 
bankers at the apex of the holding 
companies’ structure securing their 
share. 

Between mergers, stock split-ups, 
new financing, holding and superhold- 
ing managing and investment com- 
panies, an amazing structure of inter- 
locking directorships and joint stock 
ownership has been built up, which 
even the Government’s experts find it 
difficult to unravel. 

In the field of public utility corpo- 
rations, we find a typical illustration 
of the intentionally complicated 
methods adopted, in the effort of the 
Chase Harris Forbes Corporation to 
secure control of the Washington Gas 
Light Company and other gas com- 
wo in the vicinity of Washington, 

.c 

The information concerning the 
part played by the Chase National 
Bank of New York, through holding 
companies and interlocking director- 
ships, was made public through the 
statement filed with the Public Utili- 
ties Commission of the District of 
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Columbia by the Solicitor for the Dis- 
trict. 

In this brief, with its demand that 
the Chase Harris Forbes Corporation 
be prohibited from voting the stock 
of the local gas companies, a diagram 
was prepared indicating the compli- 
cated structures of the intervening 
holding companies operating between 
the gas producing companies and the 
Chase National Bank. 

Between these companies and the 
Chase National Bank were 21 hold- 
ing companies and 2 voting trusts. 
Directly connected with the Chase 
National Bank were the Chase Securi- 
ties Corporation, the Chase Harris 
Forbes Corporation, and through 
affiliations the Harris Forbes Trust 
Company and the Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank. Of the 19 directors 
of the Chase Securities Corporation, 
12 are also directors of the Chase 
National Bank. These directors in- 
clude Mr. A. H. Wiggin, chairman 
of the board of directors of the 
Chase National Bank. Of the 19 
directors of the Chase Harris Forbes 
Corporation, 11 (including Mr. A. 
H. Wiggin) are directors of the 
Chase National Bank. Of the 4 di- 
rectors of the Harris Forbes Trust 
Company, one is a director of the 
Chase National Bank. Of the 3 di- 
rectors of the Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank, 2 are directors of the Chase 
National Bank. 

The immediate subordinate hold- 
ing companies under control of the 
Chase Harris Forbes Corporation 
are the United Founders Corpora- 
tion, American Founders Corpora- 
tion, Public Utilities Holding Corpo- 
ration of America, and the United 
States and Overseas Corporation. 
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A director of the Chase National 
Bank is a member of the board of 
directors of the United Founders 
Corporation and the American 
Founders Corporation. Two direc- 
tors of the Chase National Bank are 
members of the board of directors of 
the Public Utilities Holding Corpo- 
ration of America and the United 
States and Overseas Corporation. 

Through a voting trust, represent- 
ing members of holding corporations, 
there is direct relationship in the 
Central Public Service Company, the 
Central Public Service Corporation, 
the Central Gas & Electric Company, 
the Southern Cities Public Service 
Company, the Federated Utilities In- 
corporated, the Utility Engineering 
Corporation, the Safety Engineering 
& Management Company, the Public 
Service Engineering Company, and 
the Patuxent Gas Company. 

At this point in the structure an- 
other voting trust intrudes its con- 
trol; after which we reach the base 
of the pyramid—the producing com- 
panies. 

There are eight gas producing 
companies in the District of Colum- 
bia and vicinity, which the Chase Na- 
tional Bank and the Chase Harris 
Forbes Corporation, operating 
through subsidiary holding com- 
panies, had endeavored to control. 
In fact, had secured control in viola- 
tion of both the letter and the spirit 
of the law relative to public utilities 
in the District of Columbia. 

It is in particular the bankers’ in- 
fluence over business and industrial 
policies which is being presented at 
this time, and but a small cross sec- 
tion of the system which has been 
erected by the bankers is being ex- 
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amined. If, instead of this cross sec- 
tion sample of New York banks, the 
study of what has developed was car- 
ried to the banking centers of Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, St. 
Louis, San Francisco and Los An- 
geles, the only result would be a 
larger picture, but with practically no 
difference in its outline and its color- 
ings. 

- The bankers in developing their 
activities have made practical use of 
the public press for propaganda pur- 
poses. They have endeavored to pre- 
vent legislative action which would 
place any limitations upon their activi- 
ties. In addition to their direct in- 
fluence through the directorships they 
hold in business corporations, and the 
paid publicity they have secured 
through the press, they have at times 
not hesitated to cajole or to threaten. 

But a short time ago the editor of 
a small local newspaper in the Central 
Northwest, finding himself in financial 
difficulties went to the president of 
the largest local bank to discuss his 
business problem. He felt certain 
that he could carry on successfully if 
it were not for the fact that the 
large department stores in the city 
had been unwilling to use his advertis- 
ing columns. 

With an attitude of kindly interest 
and sympathetic understanding, the 
banker pointed out that the depart- 
ment stores’ attitude was probably 
due to the paper’s editorial policy, 
which had been unnecessarily critical 
of certain business practices on the 
part of bankers and manufacturers in 
the city. It was of course a noble 
thing to be a crusader, but crusading 
and business did not always mix. The 
banker felt certain that if the paper 
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modified its editorial policy it would 
be possible for it to secure the adver- 
tising which was so necessary to finan- 
cial success. 

The editor did not want to lose his 
paper, which represented a lifetime 
of effort. He informed the banker 
that while he would be unwilling to 
surrender his editorial policy, it was 
quite possible that he had carried his 
campaign a little too far. The 
banker, convinced that his words of 
advice had fallen upon fertile soil, 
made the loan. To the editor’s sur- 
prise, within a week all of the large 
department stores placed advertise- 
ments in his paper. 

The banker’s understanding of 
human nature in this instance proved 
sound. He had not misjudged his 
man. As the profitable advertising 
grew the newspaper’s crusading ten- 
dencies diminished. 

But some bankers do not hesitate 
to use other methods. It was ap- 
parent in the summer of 1930 that a 
few leading bankers were in active 
opposition to the White House Con- 
ference program of November, 1929, 
which provided that there should be 
neither reductions in wages nor de- 
mands for higher wages during the 
depression. These bankers were in- 
sisting that wages must be deflated as 
a means of restoring prosperity. 

In the early winter of 1930, Mr. 
Albert H. Wiggin, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, made a public declara- 
tion in which he insisted that wages 
must be reduced. His statement was 
supported by a similar one from Mr. 
Rome C. Stephenson, president of the 
American Bankers Association. 
Many prominent business men were 


in active opposition to such a policy, 
pointing out that their business de- 
pended upon the capacity of the 
people to buy, and that if this buying 
power was reduced through lowered 
wages the industrial situation would 
become worse instead of better. A 
goodly portion of the public press was 
giving loyal support to the White 
House Conference program. 

One of the nation’s best known 
publishing houses which issues a 
number of weekly, bi-weekly and 
monthly publications devoted to busi- 
ness, ardently championed the White 
House program in all of its publica- 
tions. 

In the early months of 1931, Mr. 
Albert H. Wiggin, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, sent for a representative 
of this publishing house. In a most 
brusk manner, he desired to know 
why the publishing house was con- 
tinuing its support of the no-reduction- 
in-wage policy, in view of the fact that 
some of the nation’s leading bankers 
had made it evident that wages must 
be reduced as a means of restoring 
prosperity. 

Without any diplomatic beating 
around the bush, Mr. Wiggin in- 
formed the publishing company’s 
representative that their business suc- 
cess depended upon the advertising 
they secured from business concerns, 
and added that if they thought it 
would help their business to advocate 
a policy contrary to the one which the 
bankers were endeavoring to put into 
effect, it was for them to go ahead 
and discover the results. 

Very shortly after this interview, 
there was a meeting of the board of 
directors of the publishing house in 
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question, and from that day its publi- 
cations ceased to carry editorials or 
articles supporting the White House 
program. 

The banker at times may prefer to 
confine himself to the purely banking 
business rather than assume responsi- 
bility for the business policies of those 
to whom he loans money, but, as in 
the case of Ginsberg, the cloak and 
suit man, the banker in his efforts to 
protect his loans, becomes enmeshed 
with the business policies of those 
who have borrowed. 

One of the largest department 
stores in the eastern part of the 
country believed it advsiable to bor- 
row heavily from its bank. The bank, 
to protect its loan, insisted upon hav- 
ing a certain control over the depart- 
ment store’s expenditures, with this 
result: After the loan had been made, 
the store’s advertising manager found 
that before contracting for newspaper 
display advertisements, it was neces- 
sary to secure the banker’s consent. 
The fact that the banker was en- 

deavoring to protect his loan, did not 
alter the fact that he was very defi- 
nitely interfering with the depart- 
ment store’s advertising policy. By 
the wildest stretch of imagination it 
could not be expected that a banker 
would have any such knowledge of 
necessary newspaper advertising as 
the heads of the department store 
and their advertising manager. But 
the banker’s policy prevailed. 

Those whose memory is not too 
short, will recall that Mr. James A. 
Farrell, president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, gave vigorous ex- 
pression to his conviction that to 
reduce wages was economically a 
most unsound policy, that it would 
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injure business as well as the wage- 
earners, and also create dangerous 
social and political problems. It was 
a courageous as well as a.vigorous and 
intelligent discussion of the subject. 
But shortly afterwards Mr. Farrell 
was no longer the corporation’s pres- 
ident, and the United States Steel 
Corporation reduced wages. 

If the House of Morgan, which 
finances the United States Steel Cor- 
poration; and Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan who sits upon its board of 
directors, was of the same opinion as 
the chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Chase National Bank, it 
is not difficult to visualize the confer- 
ence which followed between Mr. 
Farrell and Mr. Morgan, and the 
reversal of Mr. Farrell’s wage policy. 

When a number of bankers, led by 
Mr. A. H. Wiggin and Mr. Rome C. 
Stephenson, in the early winter of 
1930 held that wages must be re- 
duced, it probably seemed to them 
that there was but one industrial pro- 
gram which would protect their inter- 
ests, and also restore our vanished 
prosperity. The first step must be to 
provide that there should be less 
money in the pay envelopes. 

Whatever soundness there was in 
their economics, the fact is that today 
our leading bankers are not accepted 
as exceptionally wise and well in- 
formed in the field of economics and 
business. A proof of their incapacity, 
and what some charge them with— 
stupidity—was their policy toward 
wages during the socalled prosperous 
years ending in 1929. During this 
period, while the total volume of 
manufactured goods was enormously 
increased, the total amount of wages 
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paid by these manufacturing indus- 
tries was shrinking. 

The fact that a tremendous in- 
crease in the value of manufactured 
products, accompanied by a reduction 
in pay rolls, was disastrous to the 
market in which manufacturers must 
sell, did not seem to impress the 
bankers. 

The result was an economically 
fatal policy toward wages. The im- 
portance of the worker as a producer 
was emphasized. The vital part in 
business which the worker plays as a 
consumer was neglected and ignored. 

If the leading bankers had been 
opposed to a reduction in wages by 
the railroads, the question would 
never have arisen. If these bankers, 
on the other hand, were interested in 
forcing a reduction, the majority of 
the railroad companies were unable 
to withstand the pressure. 

The large banker, in the entrenched 
position he occupies, has, in a most 
practical and material way, taken part 
in the development of industrial 
policy, and the relationship between 
employers and those working for 
them. Had the great bankers been 
opposed to the wage-slashing theory 
as a means of restoring business con- 
ditions, the reductions would not have 
been made for the bankers controlled 
the purse strings which determine the 
credit which would be extended to 
employers. 

This bankers’ influence over em- 
ployment policies constitutes one of 
the most serious problems which faces 
business men and wage-earners. It is 
but a few years ago that terms of 
employment and conditions of labor 
were determined by the individual 
employer’s attitude and effectiveness 
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of such organization as the employees 
had developed. 

As business, and particularly the 
manufacturing industries, experienced 
the changed condition created through 
the forming of huge corporations, 
wage negotiations became more diffi- 
cult, for the general manager or the 
president’s conclusions had to be 
placed before the board of directors 
before an agreement could be entered 
into with employees. 

From what has transpired in the 
last 10 or I5 years, it has become 
growingly evident that the opinion of 
the general manager and the board 
of directors, was not the final author- 
ity, but that the banker must give his 
assent before wage rates are changed 
or the hours of labor shortened. 

One of the reasons why collective 
bargaining has not made greater 
progress in our industries is the op- 
position of the bankers to an indus- 
trial condition enabling labor to have 
a voice which, in any manner, would 
interfere with the bankers’ industrial 
program. 

The serious problems affecting 
wage-earners which developed with 
the beginning of the century, have not 
been solved. Unfortunately, some 
of them have been intensified because 
of the newer methods of production 
being applied in industry; and the 
human dislocations of employment 
and standards of living which fol- 
lowed. 

The depression has created new 
problems, grave problems, which 
affect the very foundation of the struc- 
ture of civilization upon which our 
American institutions have been 
erected. 
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No single group in the industrial, 
commercial and financial world, are 
qualified to determine the conditions 
under which other groups must func- 
tion and live. The relationship be- 
tween the groups should be deter- 
mined by joint action, rather than by 
an arbitrary effort by one group to 
force its will upon the others. 

The American method had been to 
deal with major problems through 
legislation, or through conferences 
between those affected. The Amer- 
ican trade-union movement has placed 
its faith in the methods of negotiation 
and conciliation. It has favored joint 
agreements between employers and 
labor. It has endeavored to prevail 


upon the captains of industry and 
finance to meet with labor at the con- 
ference table, so that the representa- 
tives of the groups more familiar 
than any one else with their problems, 


could jointly endeavor to work out a 
basis of relationship and of under- 
standing which would operate to the 
benefit of all, and the welfare of the 
nation as a whole. 

The dominant position which the 
bankers have occupied for some time, 
places them in a position where such 
conferences would be more general if 
they so desired. It is easily within 
their power, because of the control 
they exercise over credit, to prevail 
upon the captains of industry and 
commerce to. meet with the repre- 
sentatives of labor, for the purpose 
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of jointly considering those questions 
which must either be decided by law, 
by conference, or by the independent 
action of groups to whom conditions 
have become unbearable. 

The prestnce of bankers as direc- 
tors in many thousands of manufac- 
turing corporations, would make the 
conference table instead of the legis- 
lative chambers, the place where 
problems which must be adjusted or 
become worse, would be considered. 

Upon the- bankers, more than any 
other group, rests the responsibility 
for many of the intolerable industrial 
and economic conditions which are 
shaking our national structure to the 
very center. Some of these industrial 
conditions as they affect wage-earners, 
are so unjustified and so intolerable 
that they create social and political 
situations much more dangerous to 
our American civilization than all of 
the propaganda carried on by com- 
munists and others whose aim is to 
overthrow American institutions and 
supplant human liberty and freedom 
of action by dictatorship, and all that 
this involves. 

If it is asked why we do not suggest 
a remedy, the answer is that educa- 
tion must precede action, and our 
present purpose is to present a few 
facts which may prompt others to 
carry on further studies of a situation 
which is creating some of our most 
serious national and _ international 
problems. 





STANDARDS OF SERVICE FOR A PUBLIC 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 


RutH M. 


WORKER'S impression of a 
public employment office be- 
gins to form as he approaches 

it. Locate it in a poor part of the 
town, a section rather down-at-the- 
heel, and he may make up his mind 
about it without ever going near the 
place. Under other circumstances, he 
may decide to look it up and try it out. 
As he draws near, he observes men 
lounging around on the sidewalk near 
the entrance. Inside he sees men 
milling around or leaning dispiritedly 
against the counter, perhaps sitting 
disconsolately on hard benches. He 
begins to wonder if this is a real em- 
ployment office or chiefly a loafing 


place for those who may or may not 
be intent upon finding a job. Never- 
theless, he decides to see what the 
staff can do for him. He crowds his 


way to the counter. Attracting the 
attention of a man behind this counter 
he makes his desire known and a per- 
functory registration follows. The 
man’s careless, ““We’ll let you know 
if anything comes up,” makes him feel 
he has little to hope for from that 
quarter. He turns away, thinking this 
will be the only time he will take the 
trouble to go to this office. 

We wish instances such as the above 
were less rare than they are. Such 
reactions on the part of the worker 
imply that he has set up certain stand- 
ards for an employment office and the 
services it should be able to give him. 
These.standards may be only partially 
defined in his mind, he may never have 
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called them “standards of service.” 
He may merely realize that he does 
not like that kind of an office or the 
way he has been treated in another. 
Yet all this has reality for him in 
shaping his reactions, perhaps fully as 
much as in the case of his more artic- 
ulate brother. Some standards may 
well be unobtainable at the present 
time but, nevertheless, be important 
as a goal toward which to work. 
What, however, are reasonable 
standards for the present or the near 
future? What standards of service 
should a worker expect in his public 
employment office? In the first place, 
he has a right to expect that the loca- 
tion, physical layout and the entire 
treatment he receives shall be of the 
kind to help him keep his sense of self- 
respect. The most complete service 
imaginable can not locate jobs when 
there are none. But under such con- 
ditions, it is all the more important 
that his morale be strengthened and 
not weakened. It is frequently diffi- 
cult enough to keep one’s head up dur- 
ing unemployment without the bur- 
den being increased by those who 
should be of help to him. In the sec- 
ond place, he has a right to expect the 
staff to be in such close touch with the 
situation, both local and otherwise, 
that they will have an intelligent 
knowledge of job opportunities. Also 
they should be able to help the unem- 
ployed worker know whether or not 
he and the available job are suited to 
each other. If the worker, and not 
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the job, appears to be the misfit, the 
staff should be able to point this out 
to him in a sympathetic, understand- 
ing fashion and then, directly or indi- 
rectly, help him to know what is best 
for him to do under the circumstances. 

These are rather broad statements. 
What do they mean specifically? 
Ease of access for both worker and 
employer must be taken into account. 
The telephone, of course, can reach 
any place in which there is an outlet 
but this is not the whole test. A 
worker needs to go to the office in the 
first place so that he may see and be 
seen and have a talk with the staff. 
An employer, too, should be familiar 
with the office and its staff. There is 
no one location that is the best. In- 


stead there are a series of locations in 
any large city. An office specializing 
in handling common or casual labor 
may well be maintained in a different 


section from one serving craftsmen or 
the clerical or office type of man or 
woman. In order to be near the 
greater proportion of possible posi- 
tions, an office for the latter should be 
well centered in the business part of 
the city. A fee agency catering to this 
particular group is quick to sense the 
importance of such a location; a pub- 
lic or free employment office should 
be no less so. Another quite different 
section of the city may be the center 
for the industrial or factory workers. 
This, then, is the logical location for 
an office seeking to care for their 
needs. 

In a small or medium sized city it 
is entirely possible that all groups may 
be cared for in one centrally located 
office, providing the office itself is 
adapted to the purpose. Yet in Mil- 
waukee the superintendent and his 
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staff have found it a distinct advan- 
tage to break the one office up into 
several separate offices. In some of 
the larger cities in European coun- 
tries one finds a central office with 
numerous branch offices scattered 
around over the city. Chicago, for 
example, in this country has it to a 
very limited extent. There is a real 
possibility of combining the good 
features of specialized and of branch 
offices. There shoutd be centraliza- 
tion, of course, in order to insure a 
smoothly functioning service within a 
given area but one does not exclude 
the other. We take for granted that 
there shall be a school system within 
any given city but this may mean a 
considerable number and perhaps 
various types of schools. Only in a 
small place do we expect all the young 
people to go to the same building. 
Similar reasoning applies to our em- 
ployment offices. Each city should be 
studied with some such questions as 
these in mind: How many offices, 
where, and what type are needed in 
order to act as clearing agencies for 
workers without jobs and jobs with- 
out workers? 

Privacy for interviewing where the 
worker, regardless of occupation or 
sex, may sit down and talk freely and 
easily with the interviewer seems one 
of the most elemental of standards. 
Yet in a great majority of cases our 
public employment offices fail in this 
respect. Lack of money is often ad- 
vanced as the reason for many short- 
comings but in office after office this 
is not the underlying cause. In St. 
Louis, the Citizens’ Free Employment 
Bureau has had to be exceedingly 
economical and yet every applicant re- 
ceives individual treatment similar to 
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that accorded one in the more elab- 
orate demonstration centers now in 
operation in the United States. 

There should be comfortable and 
attractive waiting facilities for the ap- 
plicant as he waits his turn for inter- 
view. Whether or not there should 
be a waiting room for other purposes 
than this is somewhat of a debatable 
question. In an office catering largely 
to casual or common labor, quick 
availability is of paramount impor- 
tance. Here there is some justification 
for having a regular waiting room, 
as these workers, wanted on short 
notice, are the ones least likely to have 
telephone connections of their own. 
The more alert offices, however, have 
found that much can be done toward 
educating employers in the value of 
placing their orders in advance in so 
far as they can be ascertained. Since, 
however, sudden calls of this nature 
can not be eliminated entirely, there is 
reason for having some workers right 
at hand. At the same time, a study 
of the hours at which these calls come 
in has demonstrated the fact that 
often the time for remaining can well 
be limited to a certain period in the 
morning and another in the afternoon. 
Many an unemployed worker can find 
better use for his time than waiting 
around an employment office all day 
long. Yet if others are doing it he 
may easily fall into the habit. Re- 
grettable as it is, an office which makes 
a general practice of filling calls for 
workers almost entirely from among 
those in the room encourages this very 
thing. 

The location and physical layout, 
important as they are, take second 
place in comparison with the person- 
nel of an employment office. We in 
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this country have been slow to recog- 
nize the fact that employment office 
work is a specialized work and that 
men and women having native quali- 
fications, in addition to knowledge and 
training, are necessary for such posi- 
tions. The worker’s contact is pri- 
marily with the interviewers and the 
placement people. Yet their ability 
to function is in turn more or less de- 
pendent upon the kind of person at 
the head of the office and the system 
within which the office is operating. 
An office run as an adjunct to a politi- 
cal machine and used for building up 
and maintaining the power of a cer- 
tain party and electing its candidates 
labors under a great handicap from 
the start. Its staff appointments are © 
then necessarily made on the basis of 
politics in one way or another. This 
means that politics and not qualifica- 
tion for the position is given prime 
consideration in the first place and that 
the staff member must heed the beck 
and call of the politician if he wishes 
to retain his job. Again it seems an 
elemental standard to set up that the 
personnel and the office in its entirety 
must be freed of all such entangle- 
ments. Unfortunately, it is one far 
from being realized now in the gen- 
eral run of public employment offices 
in this country. A nonpartisan control, 
such as civil service, is an alternative 
and one toward which we need to work 
at the present time. 

The worker should expect to find 
a personnel not only keenly interested 
in their employment office work and 
its manifold duties but also with 
knowledge and training equipping 
them to render this important serv- 
ice. This means they must be able to 
meet and talk with people, both work- 
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ers and employers, in a way that estab- 
lishes a sense of confidence and mutual 
understanding between them; they 
must have an intimate knowledge of 
the trades and industries with which 
they are dealing ; they must realize the 
importance of building up a continu- 
ing fund of information about both 
the workers coming to them and the 
employers with whom they hope to 
make placements. They must have an 
accurate knowledge of the labor laws 
and regulations and of the local wage 
rates in particular. They must be 
fully aware that they can not sit back 
and sluggishly wait for jobs to come 
in but that,they must be vigorous in 
their search for these. They must 
make their service of such value to 
both worker and employer that each 
will quickly think of their office when 
there is occasion for it. A personnel 
man in private industry must know his 
employer, his plant and its workers; 
the staff in an employment office must 
do a similar thing but on a much larger 
scale. Briefly, they must make them- 
selves and their office a functioning 
part of the city or community in which 
they are working and be in touch with 
the industrial situation, both present 
and probable future. 

The worker has a right to expect 
also that his local employment office 
shall be a part of an organized, co- 
ordinated system so that he may ob- 
tain from its staff accurate, up-to-date 
information as to job possibilities else- 
where. This should lead on to a 
clearance system such as in Great 
Britain, a method through which a job 
unfillable locally is quickly made 
known to other offices as far and wide 
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as is necessary in order to find the 
right person for the place. 

Certain European countries have 
found it desirable to provide for ad- 
visory committees attached to the em- 
ployment offices. As a rule, these are 
made up, as they should be, of repre- 
sentatives of workers and employers 
with an impartial chairman as repre- 
sentative of the public interest. In 
some cases, representatives of certain 
other groups are included as addi- 
tional members but the main body of 
the committee is as above. Provision 
for similar committees is made in a 
few instances in the United States; 
for instance, in Milwaukee and in the 
demonstration centers in Pennsylva- 
nia, New York and Minnesota. The 
Illinois law provides for one attached 
to each of the several state employ- 
ment offices in addition to the general 
board for the entire state. These 
bodies, when fully utilized, can be of 
great value in building up an employ- 
ment service. Also it gives the three 
parties directly concerned (worker, 
employer and the public) an advisory 
voice in the management and opera- 
tion of the office. Surely this is a rea- 
sonable standard to expect at this 
time. 

Eventually, we hope all our public 
employment offices will be tied in with 
the whole problem of vocational guid- 
ance and of training and retraining 
programs. Much preliminary work 
needs to be done, including job anal- 
ysis and occupational classification, 
but itcan be done. And it will be done 
if we work for it with clear vision and 
determination. 





THE PANIC PICTURE 
W. D. Manon 


President, Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees of America 


OR a person to get a real view of 

the industrial panic now prevail- 

ing and its effect upon the people 
of the country, you have got to be in 
touch with the industrial situation pre- 
vailing. My work in the last seven 
months has carried me from Boston 
on the Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific 
Coast, reaching all of the large cities 
throughout the East, central states 
and up and down the Pacific. Every- 
where you go you find the parks and 
public resorts filled with idle men, the 
beggary hand of want protruding 
from every side. On the western 
railroads you see the freight trains 
loaded with men, and in some cases 
women, beating their way to the west- 
ward. On the highways you see hun- 
dreds of men and women hitch-hiking. 
You will also see whole families— 
father, mother and four or five chil- 
dren—with all their worldly belong- 
ings, packed onto an old Ford car, go- 
ing they don’t know where, just hop- 
ing against hope. 

That is the general picture one gets 
from traveling through the country 
and getting in touch with the situa- 
tion. But when you come down to 
study the results from a close view by 
analyzing the facts within the organi- 
zations of the workers, you find still 
a more alarming and serious situation. 

In the Amalgamated Association of 


Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees of America during the last 13 
months we have paid 4,047 death 
claims. Out of that number 15 of 
these members shot and killed them- 
selves. Thirteen hung themselves. 
Two killed themselves by taking 
gas. Two drowned themselves. One 
crushed his own skull. Then there 
were three cases of mysterious death 
that the coroner was in doubt about, 
but they indicated suicide. There you 
have some: 36 suicides out of one in- 
dustrial group of about 90,000 mem- 
bers, and remember that in this or- 
ganization we have been making great 
sacrifices by assessing our member- 
ship, dividing our work and doing 
everything we can to relieve those 
that are in depressed conditions. 
Now, what must be the condition in 
the groups of workers that have no 
organization, and have made no spe- 
cific efforts to give relief and aid to 
their fellow workers? This picture, 
to my mind, gives us an idea of the 
terrible conditions prevailing, and it 
brings forth the picture of a situation 
that calls for every thoughtful man 
and woman who are interested in the 
future welfare of humanity to make 
every effort within their power to bring 
to an end this terrible condition and 
establish a new civilization for man- 


kind. 
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A PRACTICAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
AND PROSPERITY 


FREDERIC C. SMEDLEY 
Attorney 


T FIRST blush, its seems amaz- 
A ing that more popular interest 
is not being shown in the 
World Disarmament Conference, 
which is now adjourned, but which 
will reconvene at Geneva shortly. The 
whole world is in an economic depres- 
sion from the effects of its 1914-18 
orgy of destruction, postponed until 
now by funding arrangements which 
merely put off the day of reckoning 
for over ten years, and under which 
the world’s credit structure finally 
cracked in 1929-32. The peoples of 
the world are struggling under an un- 
bearable tax burden and governments 
everywhere are nevertheless spending 
more than they collect. The biggest 
item in this expenditure is for arma- 
ments, and armaments only serve to 
create fear and mistrust among na- 
tions, which in turn hampers business 
among them. The time when there 
was general reliance on the vastness 
of the world’s potential belligerent 
power as a keeper of the peace has 
passed. It passed in 1914 when, in 
spite of, and many commentators say 
because of, the existence of vast arma- 
ments, the world became involved in 
war. With the World War a part 
of our history, we can never, as in the 
century from 1815 to 1914, feel our- 
selves safe from war because of vast 
armaments kept in an even balance 
through military alliances. Hence the 
vast process of the intertwining of 
trade relations among nations which 
proceeded during that century com- 
paratively free from fear of a major 


outbreak, and which resulted in so 
much material progress in all lines of 
endeavor, can never be resumed where 
it stopped in 1914 unless some means 
of security is relied on other than 
armaments. Unless this happens our 
leaders, with reason, will have slight 
faith in the balance of power as a 
keeper of the peace, will conduct all 
their enterprises with one eye on the 
possibility of war breaking up their 
long-term plans, and hence our prog- 
ress and prosperity will be forever re- 
tarded. Meanwhile, we will be spend- 
ing our hard-earned money to pay for 
research to develop still more deadly 
weapons than we now know of (and 
they are already many times more 
deadly than thost used in the last 
war) and millions more to construct 
the weapons developed by such re- 
search, which in turn will cause people 
in other nations to feel insecure, to 
increase their forces beyond ours, 
make our weapons obsolete, and make 
us less secure than we were before. 
It is obvious after a moment’s thought 
that something must be done to stop 
this mad farce, and that the people 
of the world must want it stopped, so 
that if they thought it would do any 
good they would be doing all they 
could to urge the Conference to ac- 
complish that objective. 

But would it do any good? To 
whom would such an appeal be di- 
rected? To diplomats and their ex- 
pert advisers. Diplomats, with a few 
outstanding exceptions, are not keenly 
interested in disarmament. Most of 
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them were brought up in the pre-war 
system of diplomacy, when the right 
-to Wage war was practically unques- 
tioned and armies and navies were 
the most important pawns in the game 
of diplomacy, giving diplomats the 
power to win a concession here and a 
sphere of influence there by a show of 
battleships or a threat to mobilize. 
Diplomats are almost entirely insu- 
lated from any direct contact with war 
itself, working securely in their own 
capitals or those of other nations and 
protected, even when the country to 
which they are accredited becomes an 
enemy of their own, by rules of im- 
munity built up by other diplomats 
who have gone before them. Dipl 
mats are not directly amenable to th 
public opinion of their fellow citizengf 
since their offices are appointive, a 
appointments depend often on wealth 
and social position rather than abil- 
ity or knowledge of the questions with 
which they will be called upon to deal. 
The expert advisers who are always 
present at such conferences are of 
course generals and admirals, with 
their own and their associates’ oppor- 
tunities in their chosen profession at 
stake. We can expect about as much 
real disarmament from them as our 
grandfathers could have expected 
abolition of the slave trade from a 
group of blackbirders. Reading some 
of the statements of these experts ex- 
plains why “disarmament” confer- 
ences set “limitations” on armaments 
which are far beyond the existing 
armaments they were supposed to 
limit. A statement made by a repre- 
sentative of the Chilean navy on the 
Naval Subcommittee of the League 
Permament Advisory Commission on 
Disarmament (which laid the ground- 


work for the present Disarmament 
Conference) is particularly revealing. 
He said: “I believe the naval techni- 
cians are the only ones who know what 
is the safety limit for their respective 
countries. I voted for Spain because 
I respect the knowledge of her techni- 
cal experts; in the same way I voted 
for the safety limit for Brazil and 
Russia.” If he had added that, as 
was no doubt the case, with each vote 
he increased his estimate of the safety 
limit of his own country, he would 
have given a complete exposition of 
the hopelessness of arriving at dis- 
armament through consulting men to 
whom real disarmament would mean 
the loss of their jobs and the sacrifice 
of a lifetime training and who, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, think of 
their profession first, and very little of 
their starving countrymen, reduced to 
penury through the necessity of sup- 
porting that profession in all its splen- 
did uselessness, and through the brake 
on world economic development which 
its mere existence represents, prevent- 
ing progress, prosperity and increased 
employment, because of its everpres- 
ent threat of chaos. 

It is high time that the people of 
the world cut out this cancer that is 
eating at the vitals of their civiliza- 
tion. But in order that the operation 
be successful and give permanent re- 
lief, not only should the surgeons be 
desirous of its success, but also the 
type of operation used should be the 
most efficient possible. A treaty set- 
ting maximum limitations in various 
categories of armaments is the meth- 
od by which, so far, such operations 
have been attempted. Even if, by 
some miracle, the present Conference 
should draft a treaty which really cuts 
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deeply into militarism, and if by a still 
greater miracle, that treaty should be 
ratified by all the countries partici- 
pating in the Conference, still it is ex- 
tremely doubtful that great faith 
would be placed in the treaty. If 
treaties were to be relied on implicitly 
there would be no need of a Disarma- 
ment Conference. The Kellogg- 
Briand Treaty, interpreted to mean 
what the peoples of the world hoped 
it might mean when they gave it such 
enthusiastic support that not even the 
most militaristic dictators dared pre- 
vent their countries from signing it, 
would be enough, and any country 
could disarm tomorrow with perfect 
safety, relying on the assumption that, 
since all nations had renounced war 
as an instrument of national policy, it 
would no longer be necessary for them 
to protect themselves from attack. 
But no country dared act on that as- 
sumption because of lack of faith in 
the treaty, and for that attitude they 
had sound historical reasons. Treaties 
have been broken time and again in 
the past, often by some sudden action 
which does the damage before the 
great majority which would have 
stopped it had they known what was 
being done, could inform themselves 
and take action. Because of this lack 
of faith, accentuated by the “‘inter- 
pretations”’ added to their adherence 
by many of the countries signing it, the 
treaty has not been taken at its face 
value, and as time has passed without 
any change in the armament policy of 
any great power resulting from the 
treaty, the popular idea that it is 
merely another “scrap of paper” has 
been the inevitable result. And now 
that a great power has conducted mili- 
tary operations on a large scale, in 
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the name of selfdefense, we find our 
military leaders almost gleefully pro- 
claiming that because of this we must 
materially add to our forces, since the 
treaty is not worth the paper on which 
it is written. Doubtless the Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army acted 
in entire good faith when he pointed 
fearfully to our lack of adequate pre- 
paration to defend ourselves and made 
the Manchurian situation the occasion 
for a demand for increased expendi- 
tures in his annual report just issued. 
It is the natural tendency of one of his 
profession to be fearful, fearful of 
every other nation against which he 
is supposed to defend his own. It is 
also natural that he demand more de- 
fenses for himself to command, rather 
than that something be done to lessen 
those he may be called upon to defend 
against. This is not done consciously 
with an intent to increase the prestige 
and power of himself and his col- 
leagues in the military profession, but 
is merely the natural result of military 
training, with its ingrained belief in 
the efficacy of force. I can only hope 
that this article will arouse a great 
degree of interest in the minds of the 
majority of its readers, but I can be 
certain that it will arouse alarm in the 
minds of any military men who may 
read it. They will denounce it in 
rounded terms, call it poppycock, the 
absurd dream of a utopian which has 
no place in a world of practical reali- 
ties, and perhaps hint that its author 
is in the pay of the Japanese or the 
Bolsheviks, and think they are doing 
their country a service by making such 
statements. Actually they will not be 
serving their country but their profes- 
sion and their jobs, because this article 
does not propose that any steps be 
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taken to reduce our defenses until we 
have ascertained in advance that it 
will be perfectly safe to do so, and it 
does propose a means of attack on the 
armaments problem by which it should 
be possible gradually to eliminate all 
forms of armaments in turn, thus 
making us increasingly secure as each 
one is given up, putting us on the road 
to a sound and permanent prosperity, 
and eliminating vast amounts of use- 
less extravagance in the process. 
How, then, can we change the situa- 
tion in a practical and effective way? 
How can we take the question of dis- 
armament out of the hands of those 
who are keenly interested in prevent- 
ing it, and place it in the hands of those 
who desire it? The proper method 


is suggested by the procedure of the 
International Labor Office in getting 
beneficial labor legislation adopted in 


the face of a plea that such legislation 
would leave a nation defenseless 
against its competitors who do not 
have it. The reply to that plea is, 
“Pass your legislation now, but with 
a proviso that it only becomes effective 
if and when the practice it seeks to 
prevent is likewise discontinued by 
your competitors.” In this way has 
much progress been made in improv- 
ing labor conditions in many countries 
of the world which had previously re- 
mained backward in improving condi- 
tions of labor because each country 
claimed that it could not afford to take 
a forward step alone. That is exactly 
the situation with regard to disarma- 
ment, which has caused attempts at 
disarmament so far to be made by 
means of international conferences 
and treaties, as the most obvious 
means of procuring simultaneous ac- 
tion. But we have seen that the 
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conferees are not particularly inter- 
ested in disarmament, and that trea- 
ties are at best not as tangible as- 
surances as they might be, so that even 
when a treaty like the Kellogg-Briand 
Treaty is adopted, without the “aid” 
of a conference, everyone is afraid 
that it is too good to be true. Why 
not place the case in the hands of sur- 
geons more desirous of giving the pa- 
tient relief, and who have a more ef- 
fective means of operating? Why 
not seek disarmament through legis- 
latures and legislation, under condi- 
tions similar to those by which the 
International Labor Office has broken 
through the dam of inertia which had 
barred progress in labor matters? 
Why should not our Congress, faced 
with the problem of balancing the bud- 
get, pass very drastic legislation look- 
ing toward placing this country on a 
peaceful basis, if such legislation were 
not to become effective until other 
countries had passed legislation by vir- 
tue of which they would have rendered 
it possible for our legislation to be- 
come effective with perfect safety to 
ourselves? How could such an offer 
to call a halt to the mad race in arma- 
ments in such tangible form, made by 
the country best equipped to pursue 
that race, fail to produce in other 
countries much worse off than we are, 
a popular demand that our offer be 
accepted on any terms we might re- 
quire? 

Such a plan would be entirely elas- 
tic. We could, for example, start by 
passing legislation of such a recipro- 
cally conditional nature making it ab- 
solutely impossible for any factory in 
the United States to manufacture 
poison gases, requiring licenses to 
manufacture any chemicals which 
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could be used against an enemy in war- 
fare, and providing for a strict check- 
up on and full publicity of, where the 
products of such factories. are used, 
with revocation of the permit if any 
irregularities develop. Such definite 
restrictions on itself being proposed 
by the nation whose wealth and scien- 
tific genius make it the most feared in 
the world as to this form of warfare, 
could not fail to convince others that 
we meant what we were saying, and 
result in their hastening to grant us, by 
equally positive means, the assurances 
we were demanding before declaring 
our laws in effect. Would not the pas- 
sage of similar laws in other coun- 
tries having facilities for producing 
poison gas be a much more definite 
assurance to us ‘that chemical warfare 
would in fact cease to be a possibility, 
than if it were renounced by all coun- 
tries through a treaty, as our govern- 
ment is seeking to have done at the 
Disarmament Conference? If it were 
renounced by treaty, it is a safe guess 
that our government would not, be- 
cause of the treaty, disband its highly 
efficient (and expensive) Chemical 
Warfare Unit. This would not be be- 
cause we had an intention to violate 
the treaty, but because we would not 
be sure that others would not do so, 
in which case, of course, the treaty 
would be abrogated, and we would 
be free to retaliate. In selfdefense, 
therefore, we would keep up our 
means of retaliation, as would like- 
wise all other countries, so that we 
would not be much better off than be- 
fore. If this seems an exaggerated 
statement of what would happen in 
case of a renunciation of chemical 
warfare, we have only to remember 
that it has happened with relation to 


the renunciation of all warfare by the 
Kellogg-Briand Treaty, so why would 
it not result from a subsequent renun- 
ciation of a particular kind of war- 
fare? 

Now, what would be the situation 
if this particularly horrible form of 
warfare were abolished by legislation, 
to become effective when a similar 
abolition by legislation takes place in 
all other countries? We could make 
the conditions attached to our laws be- 
coming effective so stringent that we 
could be absolutely safe in putting 
them into effect when our conditions 
are met. Our laws themselves could 
be so stringent that other countries 
would have no doubt of our own good 
faith and our purpose really to do 
away with poison gases. For one 
thing, our Chemical Warfare Unit 
would -be abolished by the simple 
means of discontinuing appropriations 
to subsidize their research into ways 
and means of destroying life by gas. 
(Of course, we would require similar 
action by other countries at the same 
time.) Any evidence of good faith 
we might think necessary could be re- 
quired of other countries as a condi- 
tion of our enactment becoming effec- 
tive, and a similar evidence of our own 
good faith embodied in our own legis- 
lation. If difficulties arose in harmo- 
nizing the laws because of differences 
in the legal systems of the various 
countries of the world, these could be 
ironed out by a conference. Such a 
conference would be much different 
from a disarmament conference, how- 
ever. It would be composed of ex- 
perts in comparative law, and its prob- 
lems would be in the field of compara- 
tive law only. Political and strategic 
considerations would be ruled out, and 
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there would be no necessity for meas- 
uring nations against each other, as 
in the present attempts at fixing pari- 
ties and ratios. If any military men 
were asked to be present, it would not 
be to put them the question of “How 
much does your country need?” to 
which they give such extravagant an- 
swers, but “Does the legislation of 
other countries really make it safe for 
your country to put its legislation into 
force, and, if not, what changes in 
the legislation of the other countries 
do you suggest?’’ to which the an- 
swers are bound to be more helpful. 
Having once been given the sanc- 
tion of domestic law by legislation, the 
rules set up would be much more easily 
enforced than if they were given only 
the sanction of international law by 
treaty. Domestic law has a positive 
means of enforcement already in exist- 
ence. The means of enforcement of 
international law have been very aptly 
described as “imponderable,” in other 
words, not capable of being weighed. 
We could have much more faith in the 
eflicacy of laws passed in other coun- 
tries than in treaties signed by them. 
Insincerity of a nation in enacting a 
law can be revealed much more easily 
than similar insincerity in signing a 
treaty, for whether or not public opin- 
ion is back of a law can be deter- 
mined from many criteria. A strong 
public opinion can not be camouflaged. 
It is revealed in newspaper articles 
and editorials, in parliamentary de- 
bates, in books and periodicals. A 
law once put into effect can be re- 
pealed only by another law or by tacit 
consent. Both methods require time, 
and during the process it would be im- 
possible to hide what was occurring 


from other nations, if they were 
vitally interested. Under some forms 
of government, including our own, 
laws can also be declared unconstitu- 
tional, but this also requires time. 
Treaties, on the other hand, can be 
broken overnight through a sudden 
whim of a small group, or even an in- 
dividual, in such a position that his 
country must back him up, whether 
his actions meet with the approval of 
the majority or not. 

The method of reciprocally condi- 
tional legislation having once been 
adopted with reference to a particular 
kind of warfare, there is no reason 
why it should not be actively and con- 
stantly pushed until all forms of war- 
fare are abolished, and each country 
has only a police force to keep order 
within its own borders. We can not 
sit down and expect that war as a 
means of settling international dis- 
putes will die a natural death as the 
perfection of other means of settling 
them makes war unnecessary. There 
are too many people who make profits 
from war for that. They constitute 
a well-organized minority, fighting for 
their right to exact their tribute from 
the rest of us by keeping us afraid of 
each other. They have been very suc- 
cessful thus far in preventing us from 
progressing as rapidly as we should in 
building up peaceful machinery for 
settling disputes through playing on 
this very fear. Their one argument 
of our need for defense must be taken 
away from them, just as the one argu- 
ment of the employers of labor in re- 
actionary countries that they could not 
afford to improve conditions of their 
employees because their competitors 
would undersell them, has been taken 
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away by the International Labor 
Office in the manner outlined above. 
The argument of the need for defense 
can only be taken away by removing 
the need for defense itself, which can 
only be done by requiring other coun- 
tries to destroy their own defenses, 
which we look upon as potential of- 
fenses against us. If in return we offer 
to destroy our defenses, which they 
in turn regard as potential offenses 
against them, can there be any doubt 
that we would get a definite response 
from them? Are Germans, French- 
men and Japanese any more anxious, 
in a calm and sane moment, when not 
worked up by patriotic propaganda 
and mob psychology, to suffer horrible 
deaths or excruciating injuries than we 
are? Are they any more anxious than 
we to pay huge taxes for preparation 
for war, or to have their prosperity 
prevented through so much of their 
resources being devoted to arma- 
ments, which are not only unproduc- 
tive, but which are a positive hin- 
drance to a sane and permanent pro- 
gram of expansion and prosperity? 
Show them the way to insure the exist- 
ence of a peaceful, stable and pros- 
perous world order by their own ac- 
tions and why would they not respond 
to it? If they once saw and believed 
in its possibilities would they not seize 
upon the idea of bringing about dis- 
armament and peace through the col- 
lective action of the peoples of the 
world and never stop for dictators or 
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kings who might oppose them, until 
their goal was reached? 

The word “practical” was used in 
the title of this article advisedly, and 
not merely for alliteration. No ob- 
jective could be more practical than 
the elimination of armaments, which 
breed insecurity and bad feeling, and 
hence stifle confidence, the basis of 
credit, which in turn is the lifeblood 
of business; and stifle also good will, 
which is the heart of business. Noth- 
ing could be more practical than to 
seek the elimination of armaments by 
a method which will give those who 
would benefit thereby full voice in the 
matter, and those who would suffer a 
temporary hardship, as little voice as 
possible. Many of us have seen pos- 
ters exhorting us to “Make the World 
Disarmament. Conference a Success,” 
and may have wondered just how we 
were expected to do it, in a practical 
way. There is a practical way in 
which you can further the program 
outlined in this article. You have 
merely to write your Congressman, 
call his attention to it, tell him you 
want your taxes reduced by a reduc- 
tion of expenditures for armaments; 
that you want “the next war’ pre- 
vented from destroying our civiliza- 
tion; that you think this article points 
to a way of achieving those desires 
for you; and that you want him to do 
something about it. If enough of you 
and your friends do this, Congress 
will do the rest. 


THE GOWN 


Beneath the curious gaze of all the dead, 
To enter heaven (O my beads unsaid! 


Sins unconfessed! ) 
Dressed 


In a gown woven of your fealty! 
Oh, poor and lone and frighted I may be, 
—But every woman there will look at me. 


Mary Carotyn DAvies. 
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HE Fascist Labor Charter of 
1927 contains among others the 
following paragraphs: 

II. Labor in all its organizing and 
executive forms—intellectual, techni- 
cal, and manual—is a social duty. 
This, and this alone, constitutes its 
title to state protection. 

The whole body of production is a 
unit from the national point of view; 
its objects are comprehensive, and may 
be summed up as a welfare of individ- 
uals and the development of the power 
of the nation. 

VII. The corporate state regards 
private enterprise in the field of pro- 
duction as the most efficient and use- 
ful instrument for national interests. 

Inasmuch as the private organiza- 
tion of production is a function of na- 
tional importance, the organizer of 
every undertaking is responsible to 
the state for the guidance of produc- 
tion. 

XXVI. Social insurance is a lofty 
manifestation of the principle of co- 
operation. The employer and the 
worker shall contribute proportion- 
ately to the cost thereof. The state, 
acting through the corporative organs 
and the trade associations, shall en- 
deavor to coordinate and standardize 
as far as possible the insurance sys- 
tem and institutions. 

XXVII. The aims of the Fascist 


state are as follows: 


4. to perfect the system of insur- 
ance against involuntary unemploy- 
ment (Legislative Series, 1927— 
Italy 3). 

It is evident from the first two 
quoted articles of the Fascist consti- 
tution wherein the alleged differen- 
tiating features of Fascism lie. Labor 
is declared a social duty and conse- 
quently it is glorified and shrouded 
with an aura of nobility. But the ac- 
tivity of the private entrepreneur, the 
business man who is motivated by pri- 
vate profit, is accepted as productive’ 
labor. Thus in the terminology of 
Veblen an act of acquisition is made 
identical with an act of production. 
With the retention of the profit mo- 
tive Fascism identifies itself with the 
very essence of capitalism. But it is 
capitalism diverted to unusually na- 
tionalistic ends, and hence the insist- 
ence at every turn on the supremacy 
of the state at any cost to the individ- 
ual citizen and the insistence on the 
necessity of class collaboration in 
order to insure the economic power 
requisite for military prowess. As 
one student of Fascism aptly expresses ° 
it, “For the socialist formula of inter- 
national solidarity and class struggle 
Fascism substitutes interclass solidar- 
ity and national struggle.” To guar- 
antee class collaboration, discipline is 
necessary and this is logically consum- 
mated in political dictatorship. Thus 
Fascism is a regimented capitalism 
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which has discarded the forms of 
democratic institutions.’ 

It must be admitted that the or- 
ganization of the state in a corporative 
form is an innovation. However, it 
can hardly be regarded as being a 
fundamental change, but rather as an 
imposing administrative fagade which 
conceals the actual operations of a 
capitalistic system. 

All productive labor in Italy is 
divided into seven categories: Indus- 
try, agriculture, commerce, maritime 
and aérial transportation, land trans- 
portation, and internal navigation, 
banking, and intellectual workers. 
All the workers in these seven cate- 
gories are organized into seven syndi- 
cates according to the nature of their 
occupation with reference to this 
classification. The employers of these 
workers also are organized into six 
complementary syndicates. Since the 
employers of intellectual workers, 
which includes professionals, journal- 
ists, artists, etc., is the public, of neces- 
sity there is no counter-balancing em- 
ployers’ syndicate. Both the employ- 
ers’ and workers’ syndicates are or- 
ganized on a local, provincial and na- 
tional basis. The national syndicates 
or federations form the next unit of 
the administrative hierarchy, the cor- 
porations. The corporations are com- 
prised of the union of the employers’ 
and workers’ federations in each of 
the six categories. Each of the six 
corporations, together with the feder- 
ation of intellectual workers, are rep- 
resented on the National Council of 
corporations, whose president is the 
head of the government. This body 
possesses advisory and regulatory 
powers, and hence it serves in a cer- 
tain sense as an economic parliament. 
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However, in practice the officials of 
the various syndicalist and corporative 
units have been selected by the Fascist 
party for their loyalty to party prac- 
tices and orders. Consequently, the 
organization of the Corporative State 
is a means for executing orders im- 
posed from above. 

This then in brief is the formal or- 
ganization and principles of economic 
processes in Fascist Italy. With the 
declaration of labor as a social duty 
it would be somewhat ironical if so- 
cial insurance did not receive the 
status of a workers’ right and if un- 
employment insurance was not con- 
sidered as a form of social insurance. 
But the pertinent question in our view 
is whether or not Fascism has con- 
tributed an unique and satisfactory 
solution of the unemployment prob- 
lem and whether or not the attempted 
solution conforms to Fascist prin- 
ciples. 

In the pre-war period unemploy- 
ment insurance was restricted to about 
forty-five unemployment funds estab- 
lished by workers to which some 
municipalities and philanthropic so- 
cieties granted financial aid. But the 
protection thus afforded reached only 
35,000 workers in 1913.7 It was 
only with the advent of acute unem- 
ployment following the armistice that 


1Since it is capitalism, the regimentation for 
the most part has been restricted to the under- 
lying population. Intervention with the prop- 
erty-holding classes is found in only isolated 
cases. Frequently even violations of collective 
agreements by the employers has gone un- 
punished. Cf. Carmen, Haider, Political Science 
Quarterly, June, 1931, Vol. XLVI. “The Italian 
Corporate State,” pp. 228-247, particularly pp. 
242-247. 

* International Labor Office, Studies and Re- 
ports, Series C, No. 2. Government Action ip 
Dealing with unemployment in Italy. Oct, 
1920, p. 2. 
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the relief of unemployment was ac- 
corded the status of a governmental 
problem. Relief was attempted 
through such expedients as public 
works and dismissal wage. But the 
realization of the inadequacy of these 
measures resulted in the enactment 
of a compulsory insurance law in Octo- 
ber, 1919." Although this enabling 
act supplied the basis for the present- 
day system, our concern is with the 
royal decree of December 30, 1923,* 
which modified the former act chiefly 
in the administrative aspects. Since, 
however, the ‘March on Rome” took 
place in October, 1922, the revision 
may be regarded as embodying the de- 
sires of the Fascist party. 

The decree provides for compul- 
sory insurance for all persons of both 
sexes between the ages of 15 and 65 
years who are employed on account 
of another. The compulsory feature 
is not applicable to the following 
classes of workers: (1) All agricul- 
tural laborers; (2) salaried employees 
whose average monthly salary ex- 
ceeds 800 lire ($42.08) ; (3) domes- 
tic servants; (4) civil servants of all 
types; (5) all persons employed ex- 
clusively on work which is performed 
annually during fixed periods lasting 
less than six months. These numerous 
exceptions seriously reduce the cover- 
age, which amounts to about 4.25 mil- 
lion workers, or 22.3 per cent of the 
total working population of 19 mil- 
lions. 

The National Social Insurance In- 
stitute was authorized to establish 
provincial and interprovincial unem- 
ployment insurance funds which were 
to serve as insurance carriers under 





*Idem, p. 7. 
“Legislative Series, Vol. IV, 1923—lItaly 10. 








the general supervision of the insti- 
tute. Thus the administration, of un- 
employment insurance was amalga- 
mated with that for invalidity, old- 
age and tuberculosis insurance. Such 


-a procedure not only results in ad- 


ministrative economies, but it also 
tends to eliminate abuses. 

The permanent board of the insti- 
tute disposes of problems of a general 
character, while the more ordinary 
duties are administered bya special 
committee constituted in the follow- 
ing manner: . 


1. The chairman of the institute. 

2. The two vice-chairmen of the 
institute. 

3. One representative of the em- 
ployers and one representative 
of the insured workers, both of 
whom are elected by the govern- 
ing board of the institute from 
its own members. 

4. One representative each of the 
Ministry of National Economy, 
of the Ministry of Finance, and 
of the Ministry of Public 
Works. 


The dual system of contributions 
is followed. The employer and em- 
ployee contribute an equal amount 
which is proportionate to the wages 
received by the insured person in ac- 
cordance with the following scale: 

Fortnightly 

Daily Wage Contribution 
(1) not exceeding 4 lire (21¢) 0.70 lire ( 3.64) 
(2) 4to 8 lire (21 to 42¢) 1.40 lire ( 7.4¢) 
(3) over 8 lire (42¢) 2.10 lire (11.04) 

(Conversions of lire into dollars 
are made at par, one lire = 5.26 
cents. ) 

Contributions for all social insar- 
ance are collected at the same time by 
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means of stamps purchased from 
either. the provincial unemployment 
offices or the local post offices. The 
employer is responsible for the joint 


contribution, the worker’s share being 


deducted from his wages. 

Benefit is paid in case of involun- 
tary unemployment due to lack of 
work, except unemployment in the 
dead season of seasonal occupations. 
This provision eliminates the burden 
of seasonal unemployment upon the 
insurance funds without providing an 
alternative method of relief. Work- 
ers unemployed because of a strike 
or lock-out have no claim to benefit, 
although those who voluntarily leave 
their employment are entitled to 
benefits after waiting for a period of 
30 days beyond the usual waiting pe- 
riod of 7 days. 

The eligibility requirement stipu- 
lates that during the previous two 
years at least 24 fortnightly contribu- 
tions must have been paid before 
drawing a benefit. The daily benefit 
is also graduated according to the 
wage class of the insured worker, but 
no provision is made for dependents. 
The daily benefit for the three classes 
is 1.25 lire (6.6¢), 2.50 lire (13.2¢), 
and 3.75 lire (19.7¢), respectively. 
If the minimum eligibility require- 
ment has been fulfilled, the claimant 
may draw his benefit for ninety days 
ina year. This may be extended to 
the maximum of 120 days in a year if 
the claimant had made not less than 
36 fortnightly contributions in the 
previous two years. To reestablish 
a claim to benefit, it is necessary to 
pay not less than 12 additional fort- 
nightly contributions. 

Registration at a public employ- 
ment exchange is compulsory for all 
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unemployed persons, whether insured 
ornot. However, the receipt of bene- 
fit may be made dependent upon at- 
tendance at vocational courses organ- 
ized by the insurance carriers. 

The decree also authorizes the crea- 
tion of a National Unemployment 
Fund (Fondo Nazionale per la Dis- 
occupazione) which is supported by 
a portion of the members’ contribu- 
tions and one-half of the fines col- 
lected for fraud and evasion in con- 
nection with the administration of the 
system. The purpose of the fund, set 
up as an autonomous branch of the 
National Social Insurance Institute, 
is to assist provincial and interprovin- 
cial funds which are unable to meet 
the cost of insurance from its own re- 
sources. It may also extend advances 
for public works not to exceed one- 
fifth of its own total funds. Such 
projects must be approved by the 
government and the amount refunded 
within two years. 

The decisions of local unemploy- 
ment offices may be contested by the 
interested parties by appealing in the 
first instance to the National Institute. 
Final decision rests with the Ministry 
of National Economy. 

Despite the promise to perfect the 
unemployment insurance system, 
which promise was inserted in the 
Labor Charter of 1927, there have 
been no subsequent modifications of 
the decree. This is very striking in 
view of the complete omission of any 
reference to emergency relief and the 
failure to provide for such a contin- 
gency. Thus it may be argued that 
the Fascist contribution to the unem- 
ployment problem is the elimination 
of the vexing difficulties of providing 
for emergency relief by ignoring the 
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existence of the problem. Such a 
position is hardly in accord with pro- 
fessions of warm solicitude concerning 
the workers’ well-being. This con- 
tradiction is further supported by a 
statistical survey of the activities of 
the insurance system itself. 

The number receiving unemploy- 
ment benefits has varied from one- 
third to one-half of all those regis- 
tered as unemployed. Not only do 
the recipients comprise a relatively 
small number, but the average benefit 
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That there is need for emergency 
relief is evident from the fact that in 
1930 the directors of the Italian Na- 
tional Confederation of Fascist In- 
dustrial Workers Union authorized 
the provincial federations of Fascist 
industrial trade unions to establish un- 
employment relief funds to be sup- 
ported chiefly by the workers. More 
recently there have been efforts to 
distribute relief mainly in kind to the 
indigent and unemployed population. 
The national government has assisted 
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1 Based on first ten months. 
* Based on first five months. 
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is less than one-quarter of the average 
wage of the insured. This mere pit- 
tance has continued to be paid despite 
the ever increasing surplus which 
amounted to 920 million lire (483.9 
million dollars) at the end of 1930, 
and in face of the fact that for the 
first 10 years of insurance benefits 
have represented only 44.4 per cent 
of the contributions received.’ Fi- 
nally, it would appear that consist- 
ency requires that the organization 
of unemployment insurance should 
follow the syndicalist and corporative 
structure in order to conform to the 
tenets of Italian Fascists. 


ent Insurance in Italy, 1927-1932. 


Statisti “ 
taliano” and “The International Labor hens) edepted from “Annuario 


to the extent of offering to coordinate. 
the various relief efforts.” 

The development of public employ- 
ment exchanges has followed a more 
consistent policy. Previous provi- 
sions, which organized the develop- 
ment of exchanges on a territorial 
basis, were repealed in the decree of 
December, 1923. In its stead a 


* Industrial and Labor Information, Vol. XLII, 
No. 9, May 30, 1932, p. 307. 

*Ind. and Lab. Inf., Vol. XXXVI, No. 6, Nov. 
10, 1930, p. 232. 

7 Ind. and Lab. Inf., Vol. XLI, No. 8, Feb. 22. 
1932, p. 180. 

® Legislative Series, 1928—Italy 2 and 6. 
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transitional system was organized on 
the initiative of the General Confed- 
eration of Fascist Trade Unions. But 
when the Fascist government had 
created the basis of a corporative 
structure, side by side with the trade 
union organization, a new system of 
employment exchanges was felt to be 
necessary. Accordingly the enabling 
decrees were issued in March and 
April of 1928. 

By virtue of these laws the Ministry 
of Corporations is empowered, after 
consulting with the organizations 
comprising a corporation, to set up an 
employment exchange for that partic- 
ular category of workers. The pro- 
vincial exchanges supervise the local 
exchanges and are in turn supervised 
by the Labor and Social Welfare sec- 
tion of the Provincial Economic Coun- 
cil. However, ultimate control over 


all exchanges—provincial, interpro- 


vincial, and national—resides in the 
Ministry of Corporations. 

Each corporative exchange is ad- 
ministered by a committee consisting 
of an equal number of employers and 
workers with the secretary of the Fas- 
cist party as chairman. Locally the 
exchanges are managed by trade 
union official, since the local exchange 
is located on trade union premises. 

Financial support is derived from 
three sources in unequal proportion: 
(1) The National Unemployment 
Fund to the extent of three-quarters 
of the annual expenditure of the ex- 
changes; (2) a special Corporations’ 
Fund to the extent of one-tenth; and 
(3) the national confederations of 
employers and workers concerned, 
i. €., the corporation involved, to the 
extent of three-twentieths.® 
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The placement service is gratuitous 
to both employer and worker. In re- 
turn, every unemployed worker is 
compelled to register at an exchange 
and every employer is obliged to en- 
gage only those supplied by the ex- 
changes. However, the compulsory 
feature in respect to the employers did 
not take effect until November, 1931. 
The administrative and clerical as- 
pects of placement are not the only 
functions of an exchange; they are 
connected with the regulation of in- 
ternal migration and production pol- 
icy—especially the exchanges main- 
tained for agricultural workers , who 
have received the greatest attention. 
In March, 1932, there were 237 
provincial employment exchanges with 
1,436 branches, of which 1,178 were 
for employment of agricultural work- 
ers, 236 for industrial workers, and 
22 for commercial employees.*® The 
organization, then, of the employ- 
ment exchanges on a corporative basis 
to conform with the principles of a 
corporative state has seemingly under- 
gone a wholesome development and 
provided satisfactory service. This 
is in contrast with the unemployment 
insurance system, which is unrelated 
to the corporate structure and is un- 
duly deficient in its operation. 

Finally, it may be remarked that 
Fascism has failed to provide con- 
tinued employment for its laborers 
and, obviously, this is the only genuine 
remedy for unemployment. The rea- 
son, possibly, may be attributed not 
only to the fact that territorial Italy 
comprises an economic unit unsuitable 


° The original division of the expenses was, re- 
spectively, one-half, one-tenth, and two-fifths. 

Ind. and Lab. Inf., Vol. XLII, No. 13, June 
27, 1932, p. 453. 
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to the coordination of economic proc- _cism, since it is essentially capitalism, 
esses, which alone assures that blessed militates against the possibility of ef- 
state of continuous employment, but fecting the above-mentioned coordi- 
also because the very idealogy of Fas- nation. 
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Can that be my son Jimmy, 
The terror of the street, 

In cassock and in surplice? 
He never looked that neat! 


Can that be my own Jimmy 
Singing in the choir, 
Looking like an angel, 
Plucking at a lyre? 


It cannot be my Jimmy 

And yet it looks like him 

As Raphael might have painted him 
Among the seraphim. 


Glory be to Mary, 
Patroness of Peace; 

I wouldn’t have believed it. 
Will wonders ever cease? 


Gerorce MITCHELL. 





_ATEN are put out of work by 
M over production which fills 
warehouses and brings on 
panics. Devices, contrivances and 
plans all designed to avert these dis- 
asters are created in vain. Slumps 
in business, followed by periods of 
prosperity, repeat themselves decade 
after decade. Great financial minds 
build credit systems for the stabiliza- 
tion of business, but, alas, they don’t 
fill the cleft. Another crevice appears 
in our stupendous financial and social 
structure, and again business take a 
slump. Men cry, “What is the 
remedy ?” 

If men with extensive means will 
follow me with an altruistic passion 
for stabilization of our society and 
finances, they will see a light in my 
theory. Possibly they will conceive 
the more practical details for this 
stupendous plan as we travel along 
the way. 

One of the manifestations of our 
last period of prosperity was the in- 
crease in buying power of the masses. 
But it seems the increase in the buying 
power of the classes was not very con- 
spicuous, if there was an increase at 
all. The masses having purchased 
merchandise on future earnings so far 
in advance, the break had to come. 
Their purchasing power has expanded 
until now it is ata breaking point. We 
can not look to them to increase the 
consumption of goods and to create 
work for themselves and their fellow 
workers. 

We must look to the man earning 
upwards of $25,000 a year. Not to 
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those earning $25,000 and spending 
$50,000, but to those earning $25,000 
and spending $4,000 or $5,000. 

Skilful advertising, well-planned 
merchandising, scientific selling and 
all schemes created to sell those peo- 
ple whose incomes are far in excess of 
their present expenditures have failed 
sadly. On the other hand, these sales 
plans have put many in debt. These 
debts are slowly encompassing their 
victims until from internal congestion 
they fly asunder, and other useful 
members of society are ruined. 

By this time, dear reader, you are 
asking how are you going to increase 
the purchasing of those who have the 
money with which to purchase. 

If a doctor knows the malady, he 
can more easily find a cure. If next 
year Mr. X drew $18,750 in merchan- 
dise money and $6,250 in investment 
money as salary, he would spend about 
$18,750 next year to live instead of 
probably $5,000. Now, let’s explain. 

If by law we would create a dual 
scrip, one with which we could buy 
anything which would be consumed 
within a five-year period, the other 
especially designed for saving and the 
creation of an estate; or if desired 
could be used as the former scrip. 
Trading one scrip for another would 
be permissible. But all wages, sal- 
aries, bonuses, fees, commissions, 
profits from business, interest, divi- 
dends, royalties, etc., would be paid 
7§ per cent in merchandise money and 
2§ per cent in investment money. The 
banks to be the agents of the law in 
the execution of this statute. 
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For example: A telephone company 
would pay its employees with two 
checks, one merchandise money and 
one investment money. Pay its divi- 
dends in the same way. But its bills 
and expenditures would be paid in 
merchandise money which it receives 
for its services. A professional man 
would deposit all his fees, and with- 
draw by dual check in the 75-25 pro- 
portion. In other words, banks would 
cash only dual checks or merchandise 
money checks but never an investment 
money check alone, unless issued by an 
investment house which had paid back 
an investor. 

All merchandise money is issued for 
a period of three years. After that 


it reverts back to the Government to 
be used for public works. When mer- 
chandise scrip coming into the bank 
is a year old, it is sent back to the mint 


to be made a three-year scrip. Under 
this plan every year 75 per cent of our 
national income of about ninety bil- 
lions of dollars, or about sixty-seven 
billions of dollars, would be spent. If 
only the statesmen of our nation could 
be made to see the possibilities of this 
plan. 
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The income of the small wage- 
earner would increase, not only be- 
cause of the many more jobs that 
would be open, but, too, his invest- 
ment money, part of which he would 
probably need for his livelihood, 
would be at a premium. Men with 
large incomes would not spend all 
their merchandise scrip, but would 
buy investment money from these peo- 
ple at a premium, thereby increasing 
their portion of investment money. 
An increase in the buying power of 
the masses would result. 

Many a man earning twenty-five or 
thirty thousands of dollars a year is 
not going to draw it all out in mer- 
chandise and investment money. He 
would probably draw out ten or fifteen 
thousand that way and the rest of it 
he would take out in stocks and bonds. 
The result would be that the stock and 
bond market would be flooded with 
good securities at very attractive 
prices. The small investor’s money 
would probably yield him ten or twelve 
per cent, because of this condition. 

Only a healthy, lasting prosperity 
would be the gratifying results of this 
plan. 


BAGPIPES 


I heard the pipes go by 

while the low sun silvered the lake, 
And I bade my heart be high 

for their sake and for your sake, 
Since even in this mean day 

wild music flung aloud 

mocks at the things men say, 

And a passionate and proud 

young head holds Time at bay. 
Beauty stirs in her shroud. 


SHAEMAS O’SHEEL. 
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no opportunity for getting rich. 
To the large majority it offers 
only a modest livelihood, while requir- 
ing the capable performance of con- 
tinuous, importantand exacting duties. 
It would be difficult to parallel in the 
business world the record of honest, 
faithful and competent service that 
characterize the carrying on of the 
business of the Government as a 
whole. This is true despite the fact 
that such service carries no such hope 
of financial reward as exists in the 
business world. 
These facts should be given their 


se aarenis: service offers 


just weight in considering the fair- 
ness, as well as the effects, of further 
reductions in the salaries and wages 


of Federal workers. They serve to 
emphasize the warning of competent 
economists and others who share the 
position taken by the president of the 
University of Wisconsin. Said Presi- 
dent Glenn Frank in an address to 
3,000 farm men and women: 


“There is much blindness, blunder- 
ing and sheer insincerity in the almost 
hysterical campaign against public ex- 
penditures now sweeping the nation. 
; Real economy will mean na- 
tional salvation; bogus economy will 
mean national suicide. Indiscriminate 
budget slashing may set us back so- 
cially for a generation.” 


Let us examine the facts about 
taxes, Government expenses and Fed- 
eral wages and salaries. 


Eighty per cent of all Federal 
workers are civil service employees. 
This means that they come to their 
jobs prepared by training, tested by 
examination and free from the fears 
and the rewards of political patron- 
age. Of these, 20 per cent received 
less than $1,000 a year, while 55 per 
cent received less than $1,500, even 
before the pay cut of last year. The 
average salary of all the Federal 
workers amounts to less than $1,400 a 
year. Federal employees are not ex- 
empt from income taxes, Federal or 
state, or from any other taxes. 

The period of war-time prosperity 
created 20,000 new millionaires in the 
business world. How did it affect 
Federal Government workers? While 
commodity prices advanced 125 per 
cent from 1914 to 1920, Federal em- 
ployees salaries remained at the 1914 
level. This tremendous drop in the 
purchasing power of their salaries 
lasted through six years. During 
much of this period they did almost 
double duty. The cumulative loss to 
them and their families in these years 
has never been made up and never 
will be. 

Two-thirds of all the Government 
workers (including state and local) 
in the country are in the service and 
on the pay rolls of city, county and 
state governments. Of the total cost 
of government 70 per cent con- 
sists of the cost of local and state 
governments. In addition, about 9 
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per cent of the Federal budget should 
be charged to the state, since it is 
spent on roads, harbors, buildings, 
flood control and in other ways di- 
rectly beneficial to states, counties and 
towns. This leaves only 21 per cent 
to be charged to the Federal Govern- 
ment, of which less than one-fourth 
goes to salaries and wages. 

Out of the budget of the Agricul- 
tural Department about 70 per cent 
goes to aid states in building public 
highways. The direct service ren- 
dered by this one department to 
states, counties, cities and the general 
public cannot be fully calculated. 
Take just two illustrations: The un- 
told benefit of the cure for the human 
disease of hookworm and the benefit 
to farmers from the cure of animal 
diseases. The discovery and develop- 
ment of a serum by this department 
reduced the loss from cholera among 
hogs by $51,000,000. The direct 
benefits to farmers, the general pub- 
lic and future generations that come 
from this single department of the 
government can not be overestimated. 

Only 10 per cent of Federal em- 
ployees live in Washington. The 
salaries and wages of 90 per cent are 
spent in local and state communities. 
They are also taxed for the support 
of these communities. By reducing 
salaries still further you lower their 
purchasing power and reduce their 
tax-paying ability. You create a vi- 
cious circle that doesn’t help the tax 
payer, while it hurts the merchant 
and the general community. 

What of the burden of military 
costs? What proportion of your 
taxes is consumed by war items in the 
Federal budget? 
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Here is the crux of the whole sub- 
ject of taxes so far as the Federal 
Government is concerned. Of the en- 
tire Federal budget of 4 billion (which 
includes the Post Office deficit), over . 
one billion interest and principal is 
paid out to owners of Liberty Bonds 
and other Government securities, 
more than another billion goes to war 
veterans and beneficiaries and over 
600 million to maintain military 
forces. That is, 72 per cent of the 
total 1932-33 Federal budget is ex- 
pended on war debts, war veterans 
and war machinery. 

Here then is the outstanding cause 
of the big Federal budget. Add to 
this the fact that county, city and state 
governments account for 70 per cent 
of all government costs and the pic- 
ture is complete. 

The maintenance of the Federal 
Government does not constitute a tax 
burden on the general public. Far 
from it. Here are the facts. A part 
of the Government’s support comes 
from the receipts of the Post Office, 
which is largely self-supporting. A 
considerable part (about 40 per cent) 
comes from internal revenue, customs 
and miscellaneous revenue (such as 
tolls and profits of the Panama Ca- 
nal). The largest percentage comes 
from income tax and profit taxes. 
About 97 per cent of the people pay 
no income tax. Real reduction of the 
tax burden of this 97 per cent can be 
obtained in only one way, through re- 
duction of city, county and state taxes. 

These facts show that the claim 
that a further reduction in salaries 
and wages of Federal employees will 
reduce the taxes of the general public 
is without foundation. Yet the mem- 
bers of Congress and the people at 
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large are being bombarded with prop- 
aganda against the Federal Govern- 
ment and its employees. This propa- 
ganda is not only unfair to the Gov- 
ernment but dangerous to the public. 
Its false representations and unsound 
claims should be met with the facts. 

Banking, business and industry have 
largely lost the confidence of the peo- 
ple. In the past 12 years 10,000 
banks have failed. The great finan- 
cial and business leaders have been 
helpless. They have appealed to the 
Government to save them and the 
country. It has responded by provid- 
ing over 2 billion dollars, largely 
through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, in this depression pe- 
riod. 

The Government alone stands to- 
day between the American people and 
complete ruin. Loss of confidence in 
its work, its workers and its protective 


and service agencies is fraught with 
grave danger. To be willing to lose 
this confidence without attempting to 


know the facts is inexcusable. It is 
far worse to seek to destroy the con- 
fidence of others through misrepre- 
senting the facts, deliberately and for 
selfish ends. 

The organized forces that oppose 
the progress of organized labor have 
a high appreciation of the value of in- 
ternal strife and divided counsels in 
the ranks of the workers. Though 
often concealed from sight, their 
weapons for inflicting the disharmony 
that serves their purposes have 
wrought frequent and deep damage. 

Every effort must be made to coun- 
teract the propaganda that produces 
suspicion, dissension and division 
among those whose job is their capi- 
tal as distinguished from those whose 
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capital is their only job. This propa- 
ganda has always been used to widen 
the gulf between unorganized and or- 
ganized workers. Nowhere has it 
been more effectively used than in fos- 
tering a sense of “‘distinction’’ among 
professional and “white collar” work- 
ers and among the so-called intelli- 
gensia. Fortunately the eyes of many 
of these have been opened by the 
stock market collapse and the subse- 
quent deflation of business and indus- 
trial leaders. They have seen the 
temple of big business collapse and its 
mighty gods become supplicants for 
colossal doles from the Government. 

While seeking relief themselves 
they are attacking the body of Gov- 
ernment employees in every conceiv- 
able way. The attack is being led by 
such arch antilabor reactionaries as 
Merle Thorpe, of “The Nation’s 
Business,”’ and Colonel McCormick, 
of the “Chicago Tribune.” The lat- 
ter has published a book under the 
alarming title ““The Sacking of Amer- 
ica,” in which Federal employees are 
denounced as “weasels” and “office 
holding tyrants.” Not the least of 
their hopes is to divert the workers in 
general from a united demand for far- 
reaching reforms by arousing preju- 
dice and envy against the group of 
workers in the service of the Govern- 
ment. By doing this they hope to ob- 
scure the main cause of the present 
plight of the country, the concentra- 
tion of wealth and power in the hands 
of the few. Above all they seek to 
sidetrack the growing demand for the 
removal of this cause. 

Bankrupt farmers, unemployment, 
evictions, foreclosures, destitution and 
despair among many mi!lions—what 
are these compared with a free field 
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for exploitation and the regaining of 
wealth and power by the few? They 
and their class must first be saved by 
the Government and then saved from 
the Government. Over two billion 
from the Government in the midst of 
the depression for the rehabilitation 
of banks and big business is not 
enough. They must be served further 
by being spared their just share of 
taxation. Aside from their evasion 
of existing tax laws in every conceiv- 
able way the laws themselves must be 
changed for their benefit. 

One of the proposed changes is the 
shifting of taxes to the already over- 
burdened general public. Another is 
the removal of Government control 
and regulation that they may be free 
to oppress the workers and gouge the 
public. They are even demanding the 
elimination of Government services 
essential to the protection, the health 
and the living standards of the nation. 
Another way is to reduce still further 
the wages of Federal employees and 
thus furnish an excuse for a general 
lowering of wages and living stand- 
ards. 

If they succeed in this they can— 
and will—say to the workers of the 
country: ‘You can’t expect industry 
to go beyond the example set by the 
United States Government. You 
can’t accuse private business of ex- 
ploitation when it is paying as much 
(no matter how little that is) as the 
Government itself is paying.” They 
are trying to force the Government 
to set a lower standard in order to 
justify the lower standard they intend 
toimpose. To this end they are seek- 
ing to use pressure on Congress by 
every group whom they can influence. 
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So much for the general situation. 
What are the actual facts about the 
cost of Government and the pay of 
its workers? What is the relation of 
these to the burden of taxation? 
What is their relation to the general 
good:of the people as a whole? 

What does the public good require? 
Surely not the deepening and prolong- 
ing of the depression through reduc- 
ing still further the purchasing power 
of Federal workers. This would but 
serve to restrict trade and reduce em- 
ployment still more, with no corre- 
spondingly good effect on the state of 
the treasury. It would be but a drop 
in the ocean, while working great per- 
sonal hardship and reducing business 
activity to a lower level. 

In normal times 80 per cent of the 
purchasing power that sustains the 
flow of trade comes from those with 
incomes of $5,000 or less. So long 
as this purchasing power remains 
in its present depleted state the de- 
pression will continue. It would be 
aggravated rather than relieved by a 
further lowering of the salaries and 
wages of the 732,460 Federal em- 
ployees. 

To reduce the present modest live- 
lihoods of Federal workers would not 
help the impoverished farmers and 
industrial workers. To add to the 
number of those with diminished re- 
sources would be to add to the causes 
that help maintain the depression. 
The remedy for existing conditions 
lies elsewhere. As Senator Wagner 
puts it, “It is time that as a nation we 
stopped going round in circles and set 
our minds to the fact that we must by 
heroic action restore every bread- 
winner to self-respecting employ- 
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ment.” Not by further depletion and 
deflation but by constructive measures 
for restoring consumption and em- 
ployment is the way out. 

Nor would it be a wise or helpful 
thing to curtail Government services 
that are vital to the well-being of the 
people. To lower the efficiency of the 
Government at such a time as this 
would be false economy. With busi- 
ness and industry crippled and the re- 
sources of millions of people either 
completely exhausted or greatly re- 
duced, the ability of the government 
to serve the public should be main- 
tained at its highest. 

We fully recognize the need of wise 
economy. Duplication, waste and in- 
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efficiency should be eliminated. We 
also recognize the dangers of a false 
economy. Its effects are always in- 
jurious. They are particularly so at 
a time like the present. If a commvu- 
nity is suffering because the purchas- 
ing power of a majority of its mem- 
bers is very low, it is no help to that 
community and its mechants to reduce 
the purchasing power of the remain- 
ing minority. Such a process is justi- 
fied only as applied to abnormally high 
incomes, whose reduction would bring 
a more general distribution and circu- 
lation of money. This can not apply 
to the salaries and wages of Federal 
employees, which are as a whole very 
low. 


TO A MOUNTAIN CLIMBER GROWN OLD 


No more for you the call of rising ground, 
The scrape of steel across a mounting ledge, 


Never again the heart’s accented pound, 
The heaving respite on the great gulf’s edge. 


No more the scourging of the leveled sleet, 
The foiling fog, the brazen sear of sun, 
No more the conquered bastions at your feet, 
The ancient ecstasy of effort won. . . . 


But oh, the treasure safe within your breast! 
The shining worlds that plainsmen never see, 

And bright beyond your windows to the west 
The far-flung ranges of eternity! 


Marie BLAKE. 





IS THERE ANY HOPE FOR THE 
UNEMPLOYED? 


W. I. NEwMAN 


HE present industrial and com- 
Fiera set-up has no formula 

which contemplates the feeding, 
clothing and housing even of its skilled 
workers. Much less does it contem- 
plate any definite provision for any 
of the workers who may happen to be 
less essential to the operation of the 
economic processes which have a rea- 
sonable certainty of producing divi- 
dends. 

Assuming—what most intelligent 
persons hope for—some measure of 
economic activity within the next two 
years, it is a good betting proposition 
that there will be a large hang-over 
of unemployment, even after the stock 
market gets back to what may pass 
hereafter as “normal.” 

It is fair to inquire: What is going 
to happen to the increasing mass of 
those more or less permanently un- 
employed? What measures are being 
taken, what movements are afoot, 
what plans are offered to absorb the 
millions of men, women and children, 
whom the great depression will have 
stamped indelibly with the mark of 
“unprofitable” labor? 

Charity, and public works, and re- 
lief work, can only afford temporary 
measures of relief for what appears 
now to be an open and incurable ulcer. 

If these superflous people could be 
absorbed into some community or 
communities, separated, at least in 
part, from the principal processes of 
economic activity, where their food, 
clothing and shelter could be pro- 


vided for, and where any production 
of commodities on their part would 
not interfere with nor tend to dis- 
organize the ordinary channels of 
economic activity, it would be a con- 
summation most devoutly to be de- 
sired. 

Doubtless it seems incredible that 
there is such a set of communities, 
existing within these United States, 
whose program of life and develop- 
ment aims at the very thing needed to 
meet the most pressing need of the 
national economic life today—the ab- 
sorption of the unemployed. 

Beginning 18 years ago, in Cali- 
fornia, the Llano del Rio cooperative 
colony, faced by a water shortage in 
its first land location, removed to 
southwestern Louisiana, in the cut- 
over high pine lands of that state. 
Starting in the new location heavily 
in debt, fighting its way against law- 
suits and enemies within, the Llano 
Colony, as it is called, has wiped out 
over $200,000 of old debts, bought 
and paid for over 15,000 acres of 
land, and accumulated an equipment 
of buildings and machinery worth over 
a quarter million of dollars. 

In the summer of 1929 the colony 
felt the first waves of the great de- 
pression, measured by the rising tide 
of unemployment, which sent appli- 
cants by the scores to its gates look- 
ing for food, shelter and a means of 
living. In the month of December, 
1929, more than 100 workers and 
their families were admitted to its 
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shelter. In the following year of 
1930 the number living in the colony 
increased from 225 to about 500. 
Some of these took the food and 
clothing, and when the weather turned 
pleasant, or some outside chance of- 
fered, went their way. The limit 
of accommodations at the Newllano 
location is about 500 persons, and 
the colony has been sadly handicapped 
by lack of tools, machinery and other 
equipment, including housing, in the 
handling of the flood of applicants. 

New units have been opened by the 
colony, especially during the last year. 
At what is known as the Sugar Bowl, 
in southern Louisiana, the Federal 
Land Bank has turned over 2,500 
acres of rich plantation land, with 
houses, to the colony. Here have been 
brought together a number of fami- 
lies for the first stages of the develop- 
ment of another colony unit, where 
sugar cane, corn, sweet potatoes and 
truck garden products can be pro- 
duced. As soon as the colony can pro- 
vide the proper farm machinery—of 
tractors, plows and cultivators—the 
number of people in this unit can be 
increased by several hundred. 

Another unit has been opened in 
southern Texas, where citrus fruits 
and winter garden products can be 
grown to advantage. Here, also, the 
development must move slowly on ac- 
count of the lack of equipment; but a 
beginning has been made. 

The latest move in this expansion 
program of the Llano Colonies is the 
taking over of a 3,500-acre ranch in 
the Gila Valley of southwestern New 
Mexico. This is in a cattle country, 
where alfalfa and grain—especially 
corn—can be grown to splendid ad- 
vantage. 
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The location at Newllano-produces 
lumber, sweet potatoes, peanuts— 
especially desirable for their superior 
product of peanut butter—legumes, 
and a four-season garden. While 
some corn can be grown here, it is not 
a cereal country, nor has a suitable 
variety of fruits been developed as 
yet. 

The purpose of the various. loca- 
tions is to produce the characteristic 
products of the locality, and to ex- 
change these among the various units, 
without taking anything to the market 
outside. The aim of the colony eco- 
nomic program is to consume what is 
produced by its own members. An- 
other of its units is the Rice Ranch, 
located about 75 miles south of New- 
llano, where from 200,000 to 400,- 
000 pounds of rice are produced each 
year. Cattle and hogs are also pro- 
duced at each of these units. The pro- 
gram includes the addition in the near 
future of farm units for wheat and 
fruit production, and industrial units 
for textile and leather production and 
manufacture. 

The present main unit at Newllano 
has an ice and cold storage plant, saw- 
mill, planing mill, machine shop and 
garage, sheet metal, electrical, shoe 
repair and other shops, as well as 
service industries such as a laundry, 
bakery, tailor shop, and the like. 

No salaries or wages are paid to 
any of the workers or management. 
All of the productive equipment and 
the land are owned by the colony. 
Members live in separate houses for 
the greater part, though there is also 
an apartment hotel and a community 
cafeteria. 

It is not strange that many persons 
are offering their farms, in various 
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parts of the country, if the colony 
will take them, pay off the mortgages 
and use them as bases for colony 
units. The New Mexico ranch of 
3,500 acres, with hundreds of head 
of stock, buildings, and water-power 
site, and irrigation rights which carry 
no water charges at all, was offered 
to the colony for a total payment 
of about $100,000, on terms which 
amount to crop payments. 

The administration of the colony 
has been developed along lines which 
are the result of continuous experi- 
ment for almost 20 years. The legal 
basis is that of a Nevada corporation, 
organized under the cooperative laws 
of that state. It has been taken to the 
Supreme Court of the state of Louisi- 
ana, On an examination into every- 
thing that could possibly be charged 
against such an institution and its man- 
agement, including immorality and 


mismanagement, and it has the O.K. 
of that court. 

The regular membership fee is 
$1,000, for which stock is issued to 
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the applicant when approved. The 
working day is eight hours. The col- 
ony has its own schools, in which the 
children spend half a day in class work 
and half a day in practical experience 
in some of the various industries of 
the colony work. And this school 
system has been approved by the 
state officials of the Louisiana public 
schools. 

Music, dancing, discussions, studies, 
and a good library offer a variety of 
recreation to the residents. 

During the great depression many 
unemployed have been taken in on a 
part payment of the membership fee, 
the balance payable in instalments; 
and many have availed themselves of 
this opportunity who otherwise would 
have been without any other recourse. 

The extension of the Llano Colo- 
nies, along the lines of the program 
they have outlined, will go far to meet 
the necessities of thousands of other- 
wise helpless people. And they are 
setting a pattern which can be fol- 
lowed anywhere in this country. 


IS LOVE, THEN, SO SIMPLE? 


Is love, then, so simple, my dear? 
The opening of a door, 

And seeing all things clear? 
I did not know before. 


I had thought it unrest and desire 
Soaring only to fall, 
Annihilation and fire: 
It is not so at all. 


I feel no desperate will, 
But I think I understand 
Many things, as I sit quite still, 
With Eternity in my hand. 


IRENE RUTHERFORD McLeop. 





Hatural things 


And spiritwal—who separates those two 
3u art, in morals, or the sorial drift, 
Gears up the bond of nature and brings death 


Hon. Herbert Hoover 


President of the United States 
Address to Citizens’ Conference 
on the crisis in Education 


Jan. 5, 1933 


William E. Borah 


U. S. Senator from Idaho 
Radio address 


December 24, 1932 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


Our nation faces the acute responsibility of providing a 
right of way for the American child. In spite of our eco- 
nomic, social and governmental difficulties, our future 
citizens must be built up now. We may delay other prob- 
lems, but we cannot delay the day to day care and in- 
struction of our children. . . . 

Our governmental forces have grown unevenly and 
along with our astounding national development. We are 
now forced to make decisions on the merits of the various 
expenditures. But in the rigid governmental economies 
that are requisite everywhere we must not encroach upon 
the schools or reduce the opportunity of the child through 
the school to develop adequate citizenship. There is no 
safety for our Republic without the education of our youth. 
That is the first charge upon all citizens and local govern- 
ments. 

I am confident that with adequate reduction of expendi- 
tures there can be ample amounts obtained from reasonable 
taxation to keep our school system intact and functioning 
satisfactorily. Those in charge of the schools must be will- 
ing to face conditions as they are, to cooperate in discarding 
all unnecessary expenditure, to analyze all procedures and 
to carry forward on a solid basis of economy. But the 
schools must be carried on. 

Above all the proper care and training of our 
children i is more important than any other process that is 
now carried on by our Government. If we are to con- 
tinue to educate our children, we must keep and sustain 
our teachers and our schools. 


Our refined scheme of civilization says: Unless you 
work, you shall not eat—we have no work for you to do. 
Therefore the final decree i is: Starve. . . . 

Only the most vigilant and tireless effort can prevent 
much loss of life, or what is more to be dreaded, that ar- 
rested development of childhood which remains as a handi- 
cap in the race for permanent success. None will wish to 
see that shame come to the United States. . . 

To such a pass have we come that nations are begging 
for moratoriums and people are begging for bread; until 
the situation that confronts us is no less commanding and 
scarcely less pitiless than war. . . . 
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Frank D. Graham There is clearly no inherent impossibility in setting the 
From Introduction to The Abo- unemployed to work, in paying them for their labor in 
lition of Unemployment the products they turn out, and in so building a broad road 
of escape from our present, or from similar future, evils. 
It is purely a matter of administration. We have been 
fumbling around the edge of things hoping that employ- 
ment would result. We have sought to recover prosperity 
by cutting output and curtailing work, though it must be 
clear, even to the dullest, that national prosperity depends 

on production and on nothing GM « » 

If we go to the heart of matters our hands will not 
falter nor our wills be weak. If we are agreed that the 
unemployed should be given the opportunity to sustain 
themselves we shall have passed beyond the contentious 
realms of what-to-do and shall be able to devote ourselves 
to the concrete problem of how to do it. It is here that 
business genius can truly express itself. 


The A-B-C of Technocracy High above the railroad siding are strung a maze of 

Frank Arkright cables which furnish a track for a little car. Suspended 
from this car is a great scoop. A man sits in the car and by 
pressing various buttons and levers runs the car over the 
tracks until he is directly above the coal below. He presses 
a button; the scoop descends; another button is pushed and 
the scoop rises. Presently the car travels back along its 
cables until it stops over an open bunker. A lever is pulled 
and the scoop dumps its coal. From the bin the coal is 
carried to the furnaces by gravitation and dumped on a 
moving furnace grate. This grate is mounted on a band. 
By the time the coal on the moving grate reaches the back 
of the furnace it is entirely consumed. The revolving band 
grate dumps the ash into a trough of running water which 
cools it and flushes it down the trough into a carrier which 
transports it to another bin, where it is automatically loaded 
into trucks. In this entire process not a single man has 
touched the coal with a shovel, and where formerly scores 
of men were required to move it, one man in the cable car 
has done it all. Apart from the small amount of energy 
required to push buttons, this man has not used his muscle; 
he has not worked. He is indispensable, but not as a work- 
ing engine. He is the personification of watchfulness; he 
is not a laborer—he is a mind. 


Recent Social Trends in The shifting of economic activities has brought innu- 
the United States merable problems to government. It has forced an expan- 
The President’s Research Com- sion of governmental functions, creating problems of 
mittee on Social Trends bureaucracy and inefficiency. The problem of still closer 
union between government and industry is upon us. It 
is difficult, but vital, to determine what type of relationship 
there shall be, for all types are by no means envisaged by 
the terms communism and capitalism. The conception of 
government changes as it undertakes various community 

activities such as education, recreation and health. 





ENGLISH UNEMPLOYED ASSOCIATIONS 


N 1927 the General Council at- 
tempted to press forward with the 
organization of unemployed asso- 

ciations, and chose six experimental 
centers. The whole question was dis- 
cussed at the 1928 Congress, when 
the recommendations of the General 
Council were referred back. 

As a result, the General Council 
circularized all affiliated unions with 
a memorandum embodying the criti- 
cisms made at Congress and the re- 
plies thereto, and asked for the con- 
sidered opinions of the unions on the 
matter. As recorded in the General 
Council’s report to the Belfast Con- 
gress, 1929 (p. 99), 11 unions repre- 
senting 871,000 members replied in 
favor, while 15 unions representing 
593,000 members recorded their op- 
position. The National Union of 
Distributive and Allied Workers 
representing 109,000 members, sup- 
ported the scheme if it catered for 
nonunionists only. 

In view of the inconclusive nature 
of the replies, and the fact that the 
majority of the unions concerned had 
not informed the General Council of 
any decisions, the General Council 
decided that they could take no fur- 
ther action at the moment. 

Since that time and up to the begin- 
ning of the present year the policy of 
the General Council has been to agree 
to trades councils forming such asso- 
ciations if local circumstances made 
such a course desirable, but the in- 
itiative in these cases came from the 
Trades Council and not the General 
Council. 

Towards the end of last year a 
combination of circumstances caused 


the General Council to reconsider the 
whole question. In a number of in- 
stances political parties, religious 
bodies and philanthropic institutions 
were forming such associations, in 
other cases the local trade-unionists 
were active in forming unofficial 
bodies independent of the local trades 
council, while it was found that the 
great needs of the unemployed were 
exercising the minds of national phil- 
anthropic institutions which were con- 
sidering national organization with 
local branches. 

The growth of unemployment, to- 
gether with the real necessity for a 
determined and organized attempt 
further to cater for the needs of the 
unemployed, influenced the General 
Council in the decision to recommend 
the formation of unemployed associa- 
tions under the auspices of trades 
councils. 


The Model Constitution 
The General Council decided that 


in the formation of such associations 
the following points were essential : 

(a) The decision as to the forma- 
tion or otherwise of an unemployed 
association should be left to the 
trades council in each area. 

(b) In order to secure uniform- 
ity, and to link up the association 
with the trade-union movement, and 
to prevent the development of diver- 
gent policies in the localities, a model 
constitution, which could be adapted 
to suit local circumstances, was neces- 
sary. 

(c) In order to obtain recognition 
from the umpire upon unemployment 
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appeal cases, it was necessary to pre- 
serve a purely industrial basis for the 
associations. 

(d) It was also necessary to pro- 
vide machinery for the consideration 
by trades council federations of the 
views of unemployed associations. 

(e) In order that these associa- 
tions might become organizing aux- 
iliaries of the trade union movement, 
it was necessary that a condition of 
membership should be that members 
of the association upon entering em- 
ployment should pledge themselves to 
join the appropriate trade union. 

(f) With a view to strengthening 
the link between the unions and un- 
employed workers who are retained in 
membership by the union upon the 
payment of a nominal subscription, 
provision had to be made for trade 
unionists with clear cards to become 
members of an association without 
additional payment. 

It will be found that the model 
constitution drawn up by the General 
Council fulfills all the above require- 
ments. 


Response From Trades Councils 


Judging by the heavy post received 
by the General Council during the 
past five months, few proposals have 
excited more interest among trades 
councils than the circulars on this 


subject. Five thousand copies of the 
model constitution were printed, and 
these have been exhausted and a 
reprint has been necessary. Up to the 
present 58 associations have definitely 
been formed with an enrolled mem- 
bership varying from 50 to 1,000 
while in 52 cases the matter is under 
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active discussion. Thirty-one trades 
councils have informed the General 
Council that they do not propose to 
take any action in the matter, prin- 
cipally due to local circumstances. 

The model rules and constitution 
were very carefully drawn up with a 
view to facilitating recognition by the 
umpire in appeals from courts of 
referees’ decisions, and a number of 
these associations have been “recog- 
nized.” 

The National Union of Shop As- 
sistants, Warehousemen and Clerks 
have circularized their organizers and 
branch secretaries in regard to an 
executive decision that the scheme 
should be given their unanimous sup- 
port. ° 

Prior to the General Council 
scheme being issued in the early part 
of this year, approximately 30 asso- 
ciations had been formed as a result 
of local agitation, and in some cases 
these are now considering the advis- 
ability of adopting the model rules 
and constitution. 


From 64th Annual Report, British Trades 
Union Congress, pp. 121-122. 


National Demonstration on 
Unemployment 


Arrangements for the huge na- 
tional demonstration on unemploy- 
ment to be held in London on Sun- 
day, February 5, and in the provinces 
in the following week, are being vig- 
orously pushed ahead. It is going to 
be a big affair. 

The demonstration has been 
planned by the National Joint Coun- 
cil, representing the Trades Union 
Congress, the Labor Party and the 
Parliamentary Labor Party, with 
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whom the Co-operative Union is as- 
sociated. Its purpose is to protest 
against the present government’s 
handling of the problems of unem- 
ployment and to demand an imme- 
diate reversal of its policy of “econ- 
omy”. 

Six area conferences have been 
held to make the arrangements for 
the London demonstration. 

As a result, six area committees 
are now actively at work, and officials 
and marshals have been appointed to 
deal with the details of the local 
marches, which are to converge upon 
the embankment, whence the main 
procession will start for Hyde Park. 

In the park there will be an array 
of platforms, each with its comple- 
ment of national speakers, and at the 
conclusion of the speeches the resolu- 
tion embodying the protest of organ- 
ized labor will be put to the assembly. 

Arrangements for the march are 
being energetically pushed forward. 
Members of T. U. C. General Coun- 
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cil, the National Executive of Labor 
Party, and the Co-operative Union 
will head the procession. 

There will be three speakers from 
each platform. 

Trade union executives will take 
part in the march under their respec- 
tive banners. 

Members of one union, the Na- 
tional Union of Agricultural Work- 
ers, are bringing from the provinces 
banners which have already figured 
in historic demonstrations of the 
past. 

Bands will figure in the proces- 
sion, and will probably act as one 
massed band when Hyde Park is 
reached. 

Unaffiliated organizations will not 
be allowed to enter the procession as 
organized bodies. 

Arrangements are being made to 
book suitable halls, provisionally, in 
the event of weather proving unfa- 
vorable. 


Industrial News, T. U. C. 


She kept an azalea 


In the sitting room, 
Foaming all winter 
With coral bloom; 


And red geraniums 
On each sunny sill, 
Gold pots of crocus 
And daffodil 


So no one who passed 
By outside might guess 
That window flowers 
Masked loneliness. 


Joun HANLON. 





THE THIRTY-HOUR WEEK: RECOVERY 
STANDARD 


IEWED from the needs of 

our present civilization, the 

48-hour work week is as much 
an outgrown institution as the stage 
coach or the spinning wheel. We can 
never again hope to give work to all 
who want it with the 48-hour week 
standard, nor 
even with a 44- 
hour week. 

For the past 
century, work 
hours have con- 
stantly shortened 
with the coming 
of the machine. 
Unions set the 
standard and 
keep it advanc- 


HOURS, 


BALANCING THE WORKER'S WEEK 


GAINS IN 90 YEARS 


Union Standards Keep Hours 
Adjusted 


Thus, decade by decade, hours 
were clipped from the work week and 
turned to leisure. The standard was 
pushed upward, from a work week 
approaching 72 
hours in 1840 to 
a general average 
of 50% hours in 
1920. Emphasis 
was placed on 
leisure; the drive 
was to secure lei- 
sure time as one 
of the great lift- 
ing forces of our 
advancing civili- 
zation. Auto- 





ing, always ahead 








LEISURE TIME 


matically the 





of the general 

.average. In 
1890, for in- 
stance, standard 
work hours in 
union manufac- 
turing industries 
averaged 54 a 
week, while other 
manufactur- 
ing plants were working a 62-hour 
week. It took the non-union plants 
30 years to reach this union standard, 
and when at last in 1920 the non- 
union group were averaging a 53%4- 
hour week, unions had advanced their 
standard still further to a 46-hour 
week,? 


‘Figures from Prof. Paul Douglas. 


1840 1850 1860 1870 (6880 1890 1900 BI 1920 1990- 


problem of keep- 
ing men at work 
adjusted itself, 
for the union 
standard kept 
pace with the 
shortening 
of work time as 
machines took 
the place of hu- 
man labor. As work hours shortened, 
employment increased. 

















Employment and Production 
Increase 


Production, too, increased, and 
since men were at work and income 
rising (up to 1920) buying power in- 
creased, living standards rose, and 
the growing production was dis- 
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tributed among the people. Take for 
example the situation in manufactur- 
ing, when the shortening work week 
went hand in hand with rising pro- 
duction and employment. In 1849, 
the work week approached 70 hours; 
production amounted to slightly more 
than $1,000,000,000; and 975,000 
men were at work. In 1899, 50 
years later, 5,300,000 men were at 
work, on a 59-hour week, and pro- 
duced $13,000,000,000 worth of 
goods.? In this half century, pro- 
duction increased at the rate of 77 
per cent each ten years, employment 
at the rate of 41 per cent.2 Work 
hours were shortened at the rate of 
2.2 hours off the work week each 
decade, and real wages rose at the 
rate of 17 per cent per decade. 

In the next two decades, progress 
continued (1899 to 1919). Hours 


were shortened from 59 to 52 per 
week, employment increased from 


5,300,000 to 8,900,000, production 
rose from $13,000,000,000 to $61, 
700,000,000.* Production increased 
at the rate of 47 per cent each ten 
years, employment at the rate of 
39-5 per cent. With the growing 
strength of unions, work hours were 
adjusted more rapidly than before— 
at the rate of 3.5 hours off the work 
week each decade. Real wages rose 
only slightly, because of the precipi- 
tous rise of living costs during the 
war—at the rate of 2 per cent each 
decade. 


* Census of Manufactures. 

* Per cents calculated from Census of Manufac- 
tures, value of production adjusted for price to 
approximate increase in volume. 

“Some of the increase in value of production 
was due to the rise of prices. The increase in 
volume of production was 114 per cent. 


Change After 1920 


Thus, in these 70 years, we made 
progress in production, employment 
and the shortening of work hours. 
For the period as a whole, balance was 
maintained and our growth continued 
in an orderly way. Hours were short- 
ened at the rate of about 2 to 3 hours 
off the work week per decade, employ- 
ment increased about 40 per cent per 
decade and production rose at the rate 
of 77 per cent before 1900 and 47 per 
cent after. - 

The decade after the world war 
brought a sudden change in this equi- 
librium. Production rose at about 
the same rate as in the two previous 
decades (42 per cent), but the in- 
crease was brought about by employ- 
ing machines instead of men. Employ- 
ment of men decreased for the first 
time since 1849, while the producing 
power of the average worker in- 
creased at a rate more than double 
that of the previous 70 years. The 
rate of technical progress in these 
ten years set a new pace. ~ 

“Productivity,” or producing 
power of the wage-earner, is one of 
the best indicators we have to show 
the rate of machine introduction in 
industry. In the half century before 
1900, when machinization was not 
taking place as rapidly as it is today, 
the productivity of the worker in- 
creased at the rate of about 27 per 
cent each decade. After the turn of 
the century, in the first decade (1899 
to 1909), it rose 13 per cent, but de- 
clined 3 per cent during the war 
decade, so that the average rate of 
productivity increase from 1899 to 
1919 was only 5 per cent per decade. 
Then, after 1919, came the new in- 
dustrial revolution, and productivity 
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increased at the astonishing rate of 
45 per cent in one decade (1919 to 


1929) ! 
Work Hours Not Adjusted 


With the worker’s producing 
power increasing at this new rate, 
with employment actually decreasing 
because less man-power work-time 
was needed, the obvious adjustment 
was to shorten the work week. But 
this did not occur. Work hours were 
not even shortehed as much as the 
average of previous decades. Up to 
1899 the average gain per decade 
was 2.2 hours leisure in the week, 
from then to 1919 3.5 hours, but 
from 1919 to 1929 the gain was only 
2 hours. 

After the steady increase in pro- 
ductivity in the last century, we 
might have had a considerable prob- 
lem of unemployment on our hands 
if an adjustment had not been made. 
During the early part of this century, 
work hours were shortened more 
rapidly than before, compensating in 
part at least for the increased use of 
machinery. In addition, surplus 
labor supply was drawn off by the 
war and we found ourselves with an 
actual labor shortage when war de- 
mands stimulated our factories to 
capacity production. Any “techno- 
logical” unemployment was quickly 
absorbed. 

But after the technological ad- 
vance of the twenties, no compensat- 
ing measures or events adjusted work 
time or labor supply. By 1929 we 
found that 1,525,000 persons had 
been laid off by our factories, rail- 
roads, mines and farms and that even 
at the peak of prosperity we had in 
all 2,400,000 men out of work. 
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Three years of depression have in- 
creased this unemployment to 11,- 
590,000 (November, 1932), the 


highest ever known in this country. 


How to Put Men to Work? 


Even if industry were to resume 
its 1929 level, millions of these un- 
employed could not find work again. 
Every employer has had to save costs 
by every possible device: in three 
years of pinching and planning he 
has found many ways to save labor. 
We know that in 1929 there were 
nearly 2,500,000 without jobs; it 
seems safe to estimate that during 
depression labor-saving devices have 
eliminated another 2,500,000 jobs, 
or that at present the number for 
whom no jobs exist approaches 5,000,- 
000. Nor do we expect machinization 
to stop today. During the period 
which must pass before normal busi- 
ness is restored, more machines and 
labor-saving devices will be installed, 
more jobs eliminated. In fact, em- 
ployers are now being urged by Recon- 
struction Committees to undertake 
modernization programs and ipstall 
more new machines. 

It is not enough to create jobs by 
the thousand or even by the hundreds 
of thousands; we must put men to 
work by millions. Industry cannot 
recover until men are at work again, 
earning incomes, increasing their 
buying power. How can it be done? 


Outlining the Problem 


A few simple mathematical calcu- 
lations, based on Government statis- 
tics, will show approximately the 
amount of work actually required by 
industry under the present circum- 
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stances. Figures for October, 1932, 
are used, since this is the latest month 
for which all statistics are available. 
The figures for October for unem- 
ployment and hours worked are so 
nearly identical with the average for 
the first 10 months of 1932 that these 
calculations may also be taken as rep- 
resentative of the year to date.° 
(Round numbers are used for the 
sake of simplicity. ) 

In October, 1932, average hours 
actually being worked per employee in 
industry were 42 per week, taking 
account of part time;* the number 
actually at work was 16,700,000 per- 
sons, and 8,300,000 were unem- 
ployed.’ That is, 25,000,000 per- 
sons in all depended on these indus- 
tries for work and income as wage 
and salaried workers. These figures 
cover the industries and occupations 
where hours could be regulated; they 
do not include agriculture, domestic 
servants, persons working on their 
own account, management officials, 
professionals or armed forces. 

Since 16,700,000 were working an 
average 42-hour week, industry was 
using, roughly, 700,000,000 man- 
hours of work per week. This figure 
pictures the amount of work to be 
done in the United States (approxi- 


* Average hours worked per employee in Octo- 
ber, 41.8 (counted as 42); average for first 10 
months, 41.2. Unemployment October, 10,875,- 
000; average for first 10 months, 10,829,000. 

*Labor Department figures, based on reports 
from 15 chief industrial groups. 

"These figures include wage and salaried 
workers in manufacturing, mining, building, 
railroads, utilities, trade, government service, 
commercial service. Figures on employment 
and unemployment are based on the Federal 
Census of occupations and unemployment of 
1930, brought up to date by Labor Department 
employment indexes and other government fig- 


ures. 
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mate average per week, both for Oc- 
tober and the first 10 months of 


1932). 


What a Thirty-Hour Week 
Could Do 


If the work week were universally 
30 hours instead of 42, 23,300,000 
persons would be employed to furnish 
700,000,000 man-hours of work. 
This would give jobs to 6,600,000 
now out of work and leave 1,700,000 
still unemployed, out of the 25,- 
000,000 dependent upon these indus- 
tries. A 28-hour work week would 
give work to all. 

The graph under the caption “Ad- 
just Work Hours” shows three ways 
of dividing 700,000,000 man-hours 
of work among 25,000,000 persons. 
Each column accounts for 42 hours a 
week for each person. 

These calculations are necessarily 
approximate. In the absence of ade- 
quate statistical records they cannot 
be perfect. But because of. the care 
taken by government agencies to se- 
cure representative samples, we have 
reason to believe that they give a 
dependable picture of the present 
situation. 


A New Measuring Rod 


Clearly, we need a measuring rod 
to determine the economic work week. 
When normal business operation de- 
pends on keeping men at work earn- 
ing income and creating buying power, 
it is ridiculous to determine the 
length of the work week by guess 
work and let unemployment increase. 
In the past leisure was the incentive 
back of the drive for shorter hours; 
today it is employment. The work 
week is the gauge which can adjust 
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In October, 1932, industry utilized 700,000,000 man-hours’ work per week. The light shaded 
area in each column represents this amount. 


employment to the needs of industry 
and cut down unemployment. 

Man-hours of work used by indus- 
try is the meter-reading at this gauge. 
It measures our work requirement. 
This formula would give a basis for 
determining the work week: Man- 
hours of work required divided by 
persons requiring work. 


A Recovery Standard 


A universal 30-hour week, if it 
could have been applied in October, 
would have given work to more than 
half the 10,900,000 unemployed. In 
addition to the 25,000,000 persons 
dependent upon industry, there were 
24,000,000 more either at work or 


seeking employment in agriculture, 
domestic service, work on their own 
account or in professions or the 
higher managerial positions. Of 
these at least 2,600,000 were out of 
work. This figure does not represent 
all those unemployed, for it does not 
include unemployed professional 
workers or state and local govern- 
ment employees, of whom there must 
be several hundred thousands. It is 
distinctly a conservative figure. 

As shown above, a universal 30- 
hour week could create employment 
for 6,600,000 in industry, leaving 
1,700,000 still unemployed. Adding 
the 2,600,000 unemployed in other 
lines of work, it is clear that even a 
30-hour week would leave at least 
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4,300,000 still out of work. These 
could be taken back to work as in- 
dustrial activity increases. 

With new labor-saving machinery 
continually increasing the labor sur- 
plus, the 30-hour week is none too 
short for a recovery standard. It 
could be the basis of getting men back 
to work and keeping them at work. 
The assurance of a job would release 
millions of dollars now being held in 
reserve and furnish buying power to 
speed recovery. 


Present Standards Outgrown 


Although industry today is actually 
working only 42 hours a week, most 
firms still consider their normal full 
time week 48 or 55 or in some cases 
even 60 hours. The present actual 
work week is termed by them “part 
time.” Unless this standard is 
changed, and 30 hours becomes the 
normal full time week, industry will 
go back to long work hours as soon as 
operation increases. 

Recent surveys by the Labor De- 
partment, covering 22 industries in 
1931-32, show 16 industries, or more 
than two-thirds, operating on full 
time standard of 50 hours a week or 
more. None averaged less than 47. 
The group as a whole varied from 47 
to 60 hours a week. In filling stations 
the average standard for a full-time 
week was 60 hours, in sawmills 56, in 
motor repair garages 53. In cotton 
textiles, the average is 53, but two- 
thirds of the firms are operating on a 
55-hour schedule for full time. A 
table is appended to show the average 
full-time work week in each of these 
industries and the change in work- 
hour standards in the past decade. 
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Increasing Hours Create Unemploy- 
ment 


Five of these industries, in food and 
textile groups, have actually increased 
full-time work hours in the past dec- 
ade: Cotton goods, woolen and 
worsted goods, boots and shoes, 
slaughtering and meat packing, under- 
wear. While these industries were in- 
creasing work hours, they were laying 
off employees. In all five industries, 
34,000 men were laid off from 1919 
to 1929. Since depression, hours have 
either remained the same or been 
lengthened still further; 196,000 
more workers were laid off from 1929 
to 1931. Thus, from 1919 to 1931, 
230,000 persons have been added to 
the unemployed by these five indus- 
tries where work hours were length- 
ened. 

These five industries in 1929 em- 
ployed 12.5 per cent of all wage- 
earners in manufacturing, but they 
were responsible for 21 per cent of all 
unemployment due to lay-offs in manu- 
facturing during the decade., This is 
a striking example of the relation be- 
tween work hours and unemployment. 
Responsibility for unemployment can 
be laid directly to the employer who 
continues to operate long hours. 


84-Hour Week Still Exists 


Some firms are working even longer 
hours than the averages given above. 
The Labor Department studies for 
1931 and 1932 show the following: 
Air Transport, 193 1—21 janitors out 
of 73 worked 60 hours a week or 
more. 

Motor Vehicle Repair Garages, 
1931: Of all employees, 10 per 
cent worked 60 hours a week and 
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over; 2 per cent worked 70 hours 

a week and over. 

Auto FillingStations, 1931 :Of all em- 
ployees, 46 per cent worked 60 
hours a week and over; 20 per 
cent worked 70 hours a week and 
over; 4 per cent worked 84 hours 
a week and over. 

Slaughtering and_ Meat Packing, 

1931: In 35 departments in 5 states, 
men worked 60 hours a week. 

Metal Mines, 1931: Iron mines in 
Minnesota, employees worked 
60 hours a week; hand drillers 
and oilers average 60 hours (all 
open pit mines) a week; shovel 
firemen average 62 hours a week; 
watchmen average 64 hours a 
week. 

Bakeries, 1931: For hand bakers or 
bench hands, hours average over 
60 per week in two states. For 
driver-salesmen, hours average 
60 or over in fifteen states. 

Iron and Steel—Sheet Mills and Tin 
Plate Mills, 1931: In the fol- 
lowing occupations a considera- 
ble proportion worked 60 hours 
a week or more: 

Laborers, 55 per cent. 

Cold Roll Rollers, 30 per cent. 

Cold Roll Catchers, 25 per 
cent. 

Shearmen’s Helpers, 15 per 
cent. 

Assorters (men), 50 per cent. 

Laborers, 25 per cent. 

Branners, 30 per cent. 

Blast Furnaces, 1931: The fol- 
lowing work 60 hours a week 
or more, many of them work- 
ing 72 and 84 hours, some 
even 91 hours: 

Stockers, 35 per cent. 

Iron handlers, 50 per cent. 
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Pig machine men, 15 per 
cent. 

Cinder men, 35 per cent. 
Laborers, 70 per cent. 
Bessemer Converters, 1931: The 

following work 60 hours a 
week or more: 
Stockers, 24 per cent. 
Bottom makers, 38 per cent. 
Bottom makers’ helpers, 55 
per cent. 
Laborers, 62 per cent. 
Open Hearth Furnaces, 1931 :56 
per cent of the laborers work 
a 60-hour week or more. 
Cotton Goods, 1932: 5 firms worked 
a schedule of 60-hour week on 
day work and 10 on night work; 
39 firms work an 11-hour night 
and 10 worked a 12-hour night. 
Woolen Goods, 1932: One firm 
worked a standard 60-hour week 
on day work, 9 on night work; 
two firms worked 65 hours a 
week and one 67% hours (night 
work); three firms actually 
worked a _ standard 13-hour 
night. 


‘Hosiery, 1932: There are still several 


establishments where in some oc- 
cupations workers have a 60- 
hour week standard. 

Boots and Shoes, 1932: One firm still 
has the 60-hour week. 


These standards were outgrown 
before 1890. They date back to the 
middle of the last century and are to- 
tally out of keeping with the require- 
ments of our present economic order. 
Firms forcing their employees to 
work such hours are adding to our 
problem of unemployment. 
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Nation-Wide Standard Necessary 


If the 30-hour week standard is to 
be really effective it must be applied 
on a nation-wide basis. The above 
records show clearly that individual 
action by industrial firms cannot be 
counted on to adjust work hours. 
Thousands of employers already see 
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that work hours must be shortened. 
But what chance has an individual 
firm to adjust its work schedule to a 
shorter week when its competitors are 
lengthening work hours and operating 
on a $5 or even a 60-hour standard? 

A national standard, enforced in all 
states, is necessary to bring all in line. 


STANDARD WORK-WEEK 1931-32 
AVERAGE FuLt-Time Hours Per Weex (Lasor DeparTMENT SuRveY) 


Hosiery and Underwear—1922 and 1932 
Leather—1932 

Saw Mills—1921 and 1932 

Wool and Worsted—1920 and 1932 

Boots and Shoes—1920 and 1932 

Air Transport—1931 (except Pilots) 

Dyeing and Finishing Textiles—1932 

Motor Vehicle Repair Garages—1931 

Cotton Goods—1920 and 1932 

Filling Stations—1i931 

Metal Mines—1931 

Slaughter and Meat Packing—1921 and 1931 
Bakeries—1931 

Furniture—1931 

Foundries—1923 and 1931 

Machine Shops—1923 and 1931 

Sheet Mills (wage-earners)—1920 and 1931 


Tin Plate Mills (wage-earners)—1920 and 1931 


Blast Furnaces—1920 and 1931 
Bessemer Converters—1920 and 1931 
Open Hearth Furnaces—1920-1931 
Silk and Rayon—1931 

Average 


Change in 
decade 


+0.6 


1931-32 
51.6 
50.4 
55.8 
50.3 
48.9 
48.5 
$1.3 
53.4 
53.4 
60.0 
51.6 
49.2 
51.0 
51.8 
50.3 
49.8 
47.3 
47.0 
57.2 
53.3 
53.8 
50.7 
52.5 


1920-23 


—2,2 
+2.0 


Manufacturing industries listed here employed nearly 30 per cent of all wage-earners in manu- 


facturing in 1931. 


Workers represented by all listed industries: 2,677,000. 





UNEMPLOYMENT REACHES NEW PEAK 


NIONS report that in the first 
part of January unemployment 
reached the highest figure on 

record: 25.5 per cent of the member- 
ship was out of work according to 
our weighted figures and 20 per cent 
on part time. Unemployment has 
been increasing since October and our 
weighted figures for the last four 
months show: October, 23.9 per cent 
out of work; November, 24.2; De- 
cember, 24.9; January, 25.5. 


This new high figure represents a 
crisis in human need never before ex- 
perienced inthis country. Méillions of. 
American families are making a val- 
iant battle against despair. Through 
these depression years they have 
pinched and saved and exhausted 
every resource in the struggle to keep 
going without the humiliation of ask- 
ing charity. Every day now is forcing 
more of them to ask help for the first 
time. The least we can do is to see 


Record for Five Years 
Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave. 


1928 18 18 18 16 
1929 15 15 % 12 
1930 20 .22 21... 21 
a ie: ieee ee 
1932 31 31 30 31 
1933 34 


1928 36 39 38 32 
1929 30 33 34 29 
1930 38 43 41 40 
1931 Si S22 
1932 62 65 
1933 70 


Building Trades 


1928 18 12 
1929 8 5 
1930 15 19 
1931 28 29 
1932 34 39 
1933. 47 


Metal Trades 


1928 4 
1929 4 
1930 5 
1931 10 
1932. 17 
1933 20 


Printing Trades 


1928 10 
1929 12 
1930 12 
1931 19 
1932 21 
1933 22 


All Other Trades 


t Revised. 


11 12 ae 9 10 13 13 

9 9 ae ae | ieee | as ae 
20 22 22 #21 21 2 #23 «21 
25 26 26 26 26 27 30 26 
32 86“& O32 CSCC KC 


maneanon 8b6 isi 
19 16 18 21 22 23 32 25 
37 39 39 #38 #+%38 #42 45 40 
48 315323 SMS 3 82 
62 65 65 67 64 
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that they have adequate food, shelter 
and clothing until they can get back to 
work, 

With the increasing need our relief 
‘mechanism is breaking down. Com- 
munity chests in 135 cities have raised 
only $34,000,000 for 1933, while 
they collected $43,700,000 for 1932, 
although the need this winter is nearly 
double that of last winter. City and 
state funds are inadequate ; the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation has al- 
ready loaned $100,990,000 to supple- 
ment local relief in 37 states. Even 
with Federal aid, relief organizations 
have not been able to furnish adequate 
budgets to those in need. Their task 
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has been colossal and they have given 
whole-hearted effort to meet it. But 


. relief payments have been averaging 


about $19 per month per family, while 
the minimum emergency budget is 
from $32 to $43 for a family of five. 
Provisions for Federal relief are not 
permitting an adequate supply of 
funds to reach local needs. Relief 
from the Federal Government must 
be increased as speedily as possible. 
Our report for cities this month 
shows unemployment increasing in 13 
cities. Conditions are the worst in 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Jersey City, New York 
City, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 
Per cent 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease 
(—) 
since 
December’ 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
January 
1933 


Atlanta, Ga 11 
Baltimore, Md 31 
Birmingham, Ala 28 
Boston, Mass 32 
40 
37 
38 
36 
27 


+ 
=) 


Chicago, Ill 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Colo 
Detroit, Mich 34 
Jersey City, N. J 42 
Los Angeles, Calif.._-.- 31 
Milwaukee, Wis 30 
Minneapolis, Minn 27 
New York City, N. ¥_-- 41 
Omaha, Nebr 30 
Paterson, N. J 32 
Philadelphia, Pa 40 
Pittsburgh, Pa 39 
San Antonio, Tex 14 
San Francisco, Calif_..- 26 
St. Louis, Mo 27 
Seattle, Wash 29 
Washington, D. C 13 


w 
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1 Reports from the same unions for two months. 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
January 


Building Trades 
Per cent 
increase 

(+) or 
decrease 
(-) 
since 

December! 

-i1 
+ 3 


All Other Trades 
Per cent 
increase 

(+) or 

decrease 
(—) time 

since all 

December" trades 


+12 19 
16 
24 
21 
21 
15 
20 
28 
22 
25 
27 
28 
28 
14 
22 
11 
12 
22 
17 
19 
20 25 
18 23 
16 19 
4 13 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
January 
1933 


10 
16 
21 
20 
26 
24 
23 
20 
17 
22 
27 
26 
20 
16 
29 
12 
28 
27 
19 
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1933 


43 
74 
76 
56 
81 
71 
77 
73 
74 
81 
84 
53 
72 
71 
71 
83 
66 
81 
79 
77 
68 
58 
73 
54 
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STUDIES IN Law AND Poutics, by 
Harold J. Laski. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1932; 299 
pp. Price, $3. Reviewed by Har- 
old D. Lasswell, University of 
Chicago. 


Harold Laski, the distinguished 
professor of political science at the 
University of London, has just re- 
leased this collection of articles which 
have appeared in scientific and literary 
journals during recent years. Nearly 
every essay possesses some special 
claim on the attention of the serious 
student of labor’s position in modern 
society. ‘The Socialist Tradition in 
the French Revolution” is representa- 
tive of the historical appraisals. The 
discussion of “Constructive Con- 
tempt” and of the “Judicial Review 
of Social Policy” contribute illuminat- 
ing comments to problems of the 
highest importance. There is a pene- 
trating statement of “The Political 
Philosophy of Mr. Justice Holmes,” 
and a collection of valuable data 
about the social composition of the 
British Cabinet from 1801 to 1924. 

If anyone has a taste for abstruse 
political theorizing, the essay on “Law 
and the State” will be read with 
avidity. Here Mr. Laski undertakes 
to defend his version of political 
pluralism against the defenders of the 
“classic theory of sovereignty.” Mr. 
Laski sees no reason for believing that 
because the state (the politically or- 





ganized community) acts in the name 
of the whole it is entitled to the pre- 
sumption that its claim is sound. 
Whether the decision of the govern- 
ment, which speaks for the state, is 
“good” or “bad” depends upon the 
scale of values of those affected by 
the decision, and they may feel en- 
titled to ignore the government and 
the specific value of “order” for the 
sake of defending other values which 
they assert to be more important. 
The fact that subsequent generations 
have so often sanctioned the fruits of 
disorder (like the secession of the 
thirteen Colonies from the Empire) 
shows that the “verdict of history” is 
often against those who place too high 
importance on the mere fact of 
“order.” 

The main effect of pluralism is to 
deflate the phraseology in defense of 
any established order. In so far as 
Labor’s future depends upon freeing 
itself from established ways of think- 
ing and doing, Labor’s spokesmen 
stand to profit’ by circulating the 
pluralist vocabulary. 


A History oF THE Detroit STREET 
Rattways, by Graeme O’Geran. 
The Conover Press, 1931; 387 pp. 
Price, $3. Reviewed by Irston R. 
Barnes, Yale University. 


Professor O’Geran has presented a 
carefully constructed and detailed his- 
tory of Detroit’s street railways from 
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their inception in the horsecar days of 
1863 to their present status as the 
world’s largest municipally owned sys- 
tem. In this study he has drawn his 
material very largely from the files of 
the Detroit newspapers, supplemented 
by court decisions, company reports, 
and the reminiscences of leaders who 
participated in the many attempts to 
solve the city’s traction problems. 
While the study is, perhaps, of 
primary interest to those who have 
been concerned with Detroit and its 
relations with its street railways, it is 
also of significance to the larger group 
of those who are interested in the 
broader questions of public utility reg- 
ulation and public ownership. The 
latter group will find here numerous 
specific illustrations of all the prob- 
lems and issues involved in the general 
history of street railways in the 
United States. Thus the technical de- 
velopments and experiments with their 
reception by the public, the provisions 
of various franchises and the repeated 
struggles between the street railways 
and the city each attempting to wrest 
the maximum of advantage from the 
other, the financial practices and stock- 
watering propensities of the street 
railways, the resort to competing sys- 
tems and the inevitable combinations 
and consolidations, the ineffectiveness 
of franchise provisions and the efforts 
of city officials to secure satisfactory 
service at reasonable rates, the at- 
tempts of the street railway em- 
ployees by strikes and arbitration to 
force higher wages and more reason- 
able hours of work, the appearance of 
the street railway problem as the most 
prominent issue in local political cam- 
paigns from the ’80’s of Mayor Pin- 
gree down to the inauguration of 
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municipal ownership under Mayor 
James Couzens in 1922—all of these 
have had their counterpart in the his- 
tory of our street railways in other 
communities, and their detailed pres- 
entation here makes the work a signifi- 
cant contribution to the literature on 
the history and development of our 
public utilities. 

Dr. O’Geran has devoted most of 
his attention to the 30-year struggle 
to achieve municipal ownership; and 
in so doing, he has presented the 
details of successive proposals and 
counterproposals for city purchase, 
character sketches of the more impor- 
tant leaders in city affairs or in the 
service of the street railways, ver- 
batim excerpts from conversations 
and conferences, and the history of 
mayoralty campaigns and court litiga- 
tion. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note that many of the leaders 
in the fight for municipal ownership 
were men who professed not to be- 
lieve in the general principle of public 
ownership, but who could see no other 
solution for Detroit’s traction prob- 
lem. And in fairness to the street 
railway, it should be noted that the 
failure to provide adequate service for 
the rapidly growing city was due to 
its inability to secure franchise exten- 
sions which would justify the invest- 
ment of new capital, a failure due 
partly to the overreaching tactics of 
the utility and partly to public dis- 
trust of the sincerity of the utility 
officials. 

Has the municipal ownership and 
operation of street railways in Detroit 
been a success? It is unfortunate that 
more space is not devoted to this phase 
of the problem; but in so far as the 
experience of the first eight years is 
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presented, the answer would seem to 
be in the affirmative. The Depart- 
ment of Street Railways has had to 
operate under the most adverse con- 
ditions—the poor physical condition 
of the properties when turned over to 
the city, severe competition first from 
jitneys and more recently from the in- 
creasing number of private automo- 
biles, congestion of city streets, and 
the charter requirement to meet out of 
earnings the entire principal of all cap- 
ital obligations, a requirement impos- 
ing a burden of fixed charges averag- 
ing $7,000 per day. Despite this 
handicap, the department has met the 
public’s demand for improved and 
extended service, has maintained its 
property in good condition, has paid 
annually to the city taxes amounting 
to $1,000,000, and has set aside ap- 
proximately $20,000,000 from earn- 
ings to reduce its capital obligations— 
all this on a six-cent fare, without any 


contribution from the taxpayers. 


THE Furtt-FasHIoNepD Hosiery 
WorKER—His CHANGING Eco- 
NomIc STATUuS, by George W. Tay- 
lor. University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1931; 237 pp. Price, $3. 
Reviewed by Helen A. Cooper. 


While this volume treats of a spe- 
cialized field, the unionized hosiery 
worker, the implications point to 
larger problems and questions facing 
unionism. For what union does not 
face the problems of rate cutting 
and overdevelopment of plant equip- 
ment? How are rate structures de- 
veloped? A challenge is put to labor 
to consider objectives in rate making: 
This study shows that relatively high 
wage rates have resulted in inequitable 
earnings. What were the high wages 
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hosiery workers achieved in pros- 
perous years? With an artificially 
created overexpansion of plant capac- 
ity, with less than one-half of the in- 
dustry unionized, at what level will 
rate reductions stop? Can a strong 
union that has primarily been con- 
cerned with wage standards withstand 
the avalanche attack of the present 
depression period? While these prob- 
lems are not immediately answerable, 
an intelligent solution requires a de- 
tailed picture of the industry such as 
this volume affords. The facts pre- 
sented point the direction of labor’s 
most urgent future course, toward 
unionmanagement cooperation. 

A telescoped view shows that the 
industry was booming from 1914 to 
1928 in the sellers’ market. Increas- 
ing annual production was also ex- 
pressed in increasing wage rates and 
earnings. In the decade 1919 to 
1929 output was quadrupled. Con- 
sumer demand seemingly kept pace. 
All-time maximum knitter earnings 
occurred in 1929. The generalization 
may be made that the full-fashioned 
hosiery employees, particularly those 
in union mills; have received hourly 
rates since 1922 that gave them 
greater purchasing power than that 
achieved through wage increases in 
general manufacturing occupations. 
The hosiery mills, especially the non- 
union shops, appear to have concen- 
trated on machinery expansion. The 
author points out that in 1929, the 
year of greatest equipment expansion, 
less than 10 per cent of the yearly in- 
crement of machines were consigned 
to union shops (p. 48). Consequently, 
due to the differential of wage rates 
between producing areas, union manu- 
facturers felt disadvantaged in get- 
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ting their share of the great flow of 
new business. However, the shadow 
of overexpansion also emerged this 
year of greatest growth. Dr. Taylor 
believes he has found a sensitive ba- 
rometer for forecasting depressions 
in the state of unfilled orders (p. 45). 

The specter of “hard times” was 
not long in showing itself to em- 
ployees. In September of 1929 the 
first reduction in rates paid in union 
mills since- 1924 resulted in readjust- 
ments of rates for extras, amounting 
to a decrease of 7 per cent. The fol- 
lowing June there were general wage 
cuts in order to decrease labor costs 
to union mills from 11 to 23 per cent, 
according to the style of goods; these 
were followed by the most drastic 
wage slashes of all, a 30 per cent re- 
duction, in the fall of 1931. While 
this volume, written in March, 1931, 
anticipated what was to follow, it rec- 
ommended against the continuing de- 
cline of the hosiery workers’ status. 
It was hoped that the much greater 
evils here uncovered than “too high 
wages” would be first corrected. This 
concatenation of wage retreats, how- 
ever, now establishes rates for union 
mills that meet and in some instances 
are below those of southern nonunion 
mills. 

With the 1930 agreement annihilat- 
ing wage standards achieved during 
twenty years, came the change of op- 
eration from the single to two-shift 
basis of machine operation. This 
means a knitter and a helper to two 
machines against the long-standing 
union requirement of one knitter to 
each machine. Not only is the prob- 
lem of unemployment augmented by 
those knitters thrown off, but the 
helper, a potential knitter; acts as a 
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further wage depressant. However, 
in capitulating to the nonunion wage 
status in the 1931 agreement, the 
union did not again acquiesce to the 
double machine system. Should these 
vitiating encroachments of the past 
two years continue, a stop-gap in the 
form of a guaranteed weekly wage 
may be necessary. : 

The full-fashioned hosiery industry 
operates under high fixed charges and 
relatively high-priced raw material; 
the direct labor cost in 1929 was but 
20 to 30 percent of the total cost of 
manufacture. Wide differences in the 
cost of production have existed within 
union areas. Where production costs 
were higher profits have been taken 
out of wage rates. That is, wage- 
earners are the victims of poor man- 
agement. 

The author mentions that the in- 
dustry faces two basic problems: (1) 
Correlation of production with con- 
sumer demands, and (2) the elimina- 
tion of differentials in wage rates 
between different areas. To accom- 
plish these objectives, it would seem 
to be necessary, first, to bring the 
entire industry under the domination 
of one trade association. Otherwise 
competitive forces will continue to 
leave management impotent to cor- 
rect the besetting evils of overde- 
velopment. Hinging upon this primal 
need is that suggested previously— 
union participation with management 
throughout the industry so that the 
contractual process may be intelligent 
and humane. 

In the chapter on collective bargain- 
ing the author traces the development 
of rate making. He credits the union 
alone with providing the records that 
show the historical development of 
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rate setting. These records show that 
differences of rates develop during 
good business years. When business 
becomes depressed, the differences of 
rates are lessened; that is, union op- 
portunism during good times accom- 
plishes wage increases, resulting in 
uneven rates. These are leveled off 
during the deflationary period, the de- 
creases being promulgated by the 
manufacturers, whereas the union acts 
as a stabilizing force toward unified 
rates. In other words, the record 
shows that the manufacturer is con- 
cerned with rate making only in so far 
as his competitive position is threat- 
ened. Uniform labor rates for all 
union shops, however, were not se- 
cured by the union until 1930. Then 
the consequences of the overexpansion 
of industry, the deflationary period, 
the overstocked hosiery market, all 
fell crushingly upon the worker. 
Whether the resultant declining wage 
status of labor is a gain for the indus- 
try, the author may suggest an answer 
in the following observations: “One 
thing is certain: Rate reductions that 
give temporary cost advantage to par- 
ticular plants do not result in an in- 
crease in profits” (p. 87). And, “If 
constant adjustments in rates are 
made, the effect on hosiery prices is 
unfavorable in all firms, even those 
with relatively low-wage rates” (p. 
88), 

Dr. Taylor’s great contribution is 
the array of detailed statistical mate- 
rial correlated into tables and charts 
with interpretation of the economic 
status of the unionized full-fashioned 
hosiery worker in his hey-day, 1928 
and 1929. To know how relatively 
worsened his status may be today one 
must know how really well off this re- 
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putedly high-paid workman was at 
one time. The drastic readjustments 
downward of wages in 1931, the end 
of which is not yet established, of 
course, does violence to any general- 
ization as to the hosiery workers’ wage 
status, present or future. 

The number of individuals and 
mills considered was inclusive enough 
to be representative of the entire 
unionized industry. The study covers 
six occupational groups which com- 
prise the more skilled workmen and 
the then unionized section of the in- 
dustry. They include about one-half 
of the total employees. Contrary to 
popular opinion, we see that the sup- 
posedly high weekly earnings of $100 
or more per week for knitters were 
not an actuality. Not only did they 
earn less than $100 a week on a con- 
tinuous year’s performance of 48 
weeks full-time employment, but also 
less on a weekly basis. The knitters, 
who number fewer than one-third of 
the workers considered, are divided 
into two occupational groups, leggers 
and footers. Of these, the leggers 
outnumber the footers about two to 
one. Ninety per cent of the full-time 
leggers, both in 1928 and 1929, 
earned less than $4,000; of the foot- 
ers, somewhat more highly skilled, a 
little over one-half earned iess than 
$4,000. The next highest wage-earn- 
ing occupational group are the top- 
pers. During the palmy years of 
1928-29, 86 per cent earned the mu- 
nificent wages of between $1,000 and 
$1,800. Approximately 80 per cent 
of all the three occupational groups 
below the knitters, the toppers, the 
loopers and the seamers, earned less 
than $1,600 for a full-time year. 
Women and girls perform these jobs. 
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Data for the remaining group, the 
boarders, are separated into the earn- 
ings for men and women. The men 
show relatively higher compensation 
due to better bargaining power. They 
are, however, being rapidly displaced 
by women. Sixty per cent of the men 
earned between $1,600 and $2,400; 
whereas 75 per cent of the women fell 
into the less than $1,200-a-year 
group. It needs to be emphasized 
that these yearly averages err on the 
side of being too high since they rep- 
resent the select group of “full-time 
workers” (pp. 90-91). 

The data on éarnings was retabu- 
lated to show the relation of earnings 
to age, tenure, and type of machine 
operated. This gave evidence of fur- 
ther improper balance between types 
of work, as well as of a haphazard 
manner of rate structure. 

We see that in the hosiery industry, 
70 per cent of the 3,473 workmen for 
whom data were tabulated were under 
30 years of age! Only 9 per cent were 
40 yearsormore. The knitters’, both 
leggers and footers, annual income in- 
creases with age up to 45 years. The 
largest number of leggers fell in the 
20 to 25-years group, 70 per cent of 
whom earned less than $3,500. The 
author concludes that other factors 
than age operate to cause variations 
of income, although age appears to 
have a definite effect upon the general 
level of yearly income. There are 
found to be wide variations in in- 
dividual earnings in each age group. 
From the available data on tenure 
and wages, there is no evidence to sup- 
port the view that full-time earnings 
tend to change with length of service 
within plants. The majority of work- 
ers have been ona single pay roll three 
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years or more. Particular types of 
machines explain some of the varia- 
tion in knitters’ earnings. Additional 
causes for different earnings, which 
Dr. Taylor points out this study could 
not reveal, are relative efficiency and 
other characteristics of the machines. 

In the analysis of weekly hours and 
earnings, all employees, whether e1n- 
ployed a full year or not, were in- 
cluded, affording an even more repre- 
sentatiye picture. Variations in num- 
bers of workmen employed at different 
periods as well as in the amount of 
wages received reveal definite seasonal 
fluctuations of the industry. It is to 
be noted.that this was in the high-tide 
years when most employees should 
have had full-time employment. For 
example, the leggers, numbering 
around 700 in December, averaged a 
$54 weekly wage that month. In Feb- 
ruary and March the number of leg- 
gers employed increased to around 
800, and wages averaged the high 
weekly sum of $66. The toppers 
averaged $23 in December and $29 
in February. The loopers received 
the lowest weekly average in July of 
around $21, and their high weekly 
average, $26, came in October. Like- 
wise the seamers’ and boarders’ 
higher average weekly earnings re- 
flected the busy seasons of spring and 
fall, and the dull season with sharply 
contracted earnings in the summer and 
winter. 

Besides these seasonal variations in 
average weekly pay there were also 
variations within the month. For in- 
stance, while one-quarter of the top- 
pers were able to earn $30 in January, 
the lowest quarter that month earned 
$22 or less. This example is typical 
of what occurred in all six occupa: 
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tions, with the widest gap between 
weekly earnings of boarders, male and 
female. 

For the hours computations, the 
data were only adequate from 6 of the 
18 plants studied. Though 1929 was 
a year of rapid expansion, the average 
weekly hours for a month did not ex- 
ceed 48. February again shows the 
heavy season with the greatest oppor- 
tunity for hours of work to leggers, 
footers, and toppers. And the De- 
cember and July seasons reveal the 
fewest hours of work. In December 
the loopers never had full time. The 
loopers, seamers and boarders aver- 
aged 36 hours a week in the light sea- 
son, contrasted with an average of 44 
hours during the heavy season. The 
unionized full-fashioned hosiery in- 
dustry in the year of greatest manu- 
facture had roughly a 44-hour week. 
Differences in the hours of individual 
workmen show cause for variations of 
earnings. In the analysis of loopers 
and boarders wide fluctuations of 
hours revealed an acute undertime 
problem accompanied by an overtime 
problem. As evidence of manage- 
ment’s desire to cope with these prob- 
lems of regularization of employment 
we see a ludicrous spectacle at the 
’ present time. In Wisconsin the hosiery 
manufacturers are bringing every 
pressure to bear to rescind the law 
prohibiting night work for women, 
their reason being the usual one that 
the lower standard is necessary to 
meet competitors. In the East night 
work is in effect. 

From the very detailed compila- 
tions of this volume one is given an 
insight to the wage problem that sug- 
gests clearly the solution is not the 
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blind battering attack on basic rates. 
Rather the need is for the elimination 
of seasonal fluctuations in production, 
for efforts directed at conditions re- 
sponsible for low earnings. Planning 
and internal efficiencies need to be in- 
stituted to correct individual differ- 
ences in earnings. And plants show- 
ing low earnings need to be examined 
for bettering operating methods. 

This review only hits the high spots 
of the very detailed picture the author 
presents. One regrets the unavail- 
ability of comparative data for the 
nonunionized branch of the industry. 
Also figures on unemployment are 
needed. And, of course, the absence 
of other costs than wages—including 
the wastes due to competitive adver- 
tising and other expensive practices 
characterizing the industry—is a seri- 
ous handicap, limiting the union’s 
efforts at control. 

The contributions of this book, 
however, illumine labor’s large prob- 
lems. In the past bitter struggles 
within the union have centered over 
wage rates. This kind of weakening 
dissension must give way to a more 
realistic united approach. The future 
struggle must be concerned with the 
managerial problems suggested above. 
Today the disorganized state of the 
industry, the overexpangion: of plant 
equipment, an artificially high labor 
force employed at less than full capac- 
ity, due to spasmodic seasonal fluctua- 
tions, all strengthen the manufacturer 


‘in his position to crush rates. In the 


face of these difficulties besetting the 
hosiery industry, the task of the ho- 
siery workers’ union is a Herculean 
one calling for a high order of indus- 
trial statesmanship. 





FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


North Atlantic Section 


O lay off of workers has been 
reported during the past six 

weeks at Saint John, N. B., 
writes James A. Whitebone. A pulp 
mill has reopened and has employed 
175 men and the opening of the ship- 
ping season will provide employment 
for more than 1,000 men, this being 
one of the two Atlantic ports open 
for shipping in the winter. This is 
our main source of employment for 
five months each year. Extra men on 
civic work are employed in two-week 
shifts in order to spread the work and 
many of our unions are sharing what 
little work there might be among the 
workers. Efforts are being concen- 
trated to hold the membership of ex- 
isting unions and to revive several 
who have allowed their charters to 
lapse. Considerable success has at- 
tended our efforts to organize cooks 
and waitresses and civic employees. 
There has been no curtailment what- 
ever in our school opportunities, al- 
though a newly formed taxpayers as- 
sociation is demanding a cut in school 
expenditures. Our public-school sys- 
tem is of a very high order and local 
labor opposes any movement to cur- 
tail it in any way. Our burden of re- 


lief is carried by the Municipal Relief 
Bureau financed by the municipality 
which furnishes food, fuel, clothing 
and assistance with rents. Able- 
bodied men are required to perform 
a certain amount of work in return 
if called upon. The system is now 
functioning quite satisfactorily, and 
though we have a large number of 
destitute families there appears to be 
little or no suffering. 


The Manning Manufacturing Com- 
pany at Rutland, Vt., has been laying 
off workers, writes Chas. H. Ward. 
Our schools are fine and more children 
are attending than ever. Relief is 
handled by the Red Cross, Salvation 
Army and Social Service, but funds 
are low. 


At Marlboro, Mass., all industries 
are working less than half time, writes 
John T. Tucker, with no change in the 


working hours. There is very little 
work of any kind to share. Shoe 
workers are adding to their member- 
ship. Our schools are running about 
as usual. Relief work is very poor as 
funds for same are about gone. 


The Farr Alpaca Textile Woolen 
Department at South Hadley Falls, 
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Mass., have been taking on more 
workers, writes Michael J. McLain. 
Paper makers have had their second 
wage cut in one year, amounting to 
20 per cent. We are trying to hold 
‘ our locals together. There is a cut- 
ting down of the personnel in antici- 
pation of lowering taxes. 


There is no improvement in gen- 
eral conditions at Worcester, Mass., 
writes Freeman M. Saltus. Shop men 
on local street railway and the print- 
ers voted favorably for the five-day 
week. The Central Labor Union ap- 
pointed a committee to call on the 
local unions to offer aid in organiza- 
tion activities. Wage cut for school 
employees has been proposed to off- 
set necessity for curtailing school ac- 
tivities. The Central Labor Union 
resumed winter’s activities last week 
and is preparing to care for 100 
families. The typographical union 
started fund with $25. 


Jewelry concerns at Providence, 
R. I., have been laying off workers and 
textile firms have been adding to their 
forces, writes Roderick A. McGarry. 
Street-car workers are on the five- 
day week schedule. The state has 
loaned $1,500,000 to the cities and 
towns throughout the state. There 
are nine Federal and state highway 
projects giving work to many. The 
contract calls for the 30-hour week, 
with a minimum wage of 50 cents per 
hour for common labor and 70 cents 
for skilled. 


John Dean reports that the textile 
plants in Brooklyn, N. Y., are on 
shorter hours. We are concentrating 
on maintaining present organizations. 
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There has been no curtailment in 
school activities. The state has started 
distribution of the $30,000,000 voted 
at the last election for the unemployed. 
There are over one and a half million 
out of work in New York State. 


The New York State Highway 
Commission and the New York Air 
Brake Company at Watertown, N. Y., 
are laying off workers. The city has 
a good many men working at present. 
—CLINTON G. Compo. 


The tin plate mill at Sharon, Pa., 


‘has put more men on in the past week, 


writes L. M. Snyder. Employees of 
the Gas Company are now working 
four days a week and eight hours a 
day. The Public Highway Depart- 
ment is helping out our county poor 
board by giving work several days a 
week at the rate of 20 cents an hour. 
Instead of money, food and coal are 
given in payment. Our schools are 
running full blast. 


South Atlantic Section 


While the Virginia Art Goods 
Studio and the N. & W. Overall Com- 
pany at Lynchburg, Va., are working 
only about half the time, they require 
their employees to report and stay 
the full day, writes Walter M. Cole- 
man. The city has an extra force 
working three days a week with two 
shifts at 10 hours a day. Our relief 
fund drive fell short $14,000, but the 
agency is doing good work. The 
N,. & W. Overall Company cut wages 
10 per cent—this company for years 
had the label, but since the label was 
taken from them they have cut wages 
and increased hours. 
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Laundries, newspapers and most 
all industries at Asheville, N. C., have 
trimmed their help to the rock bottom, 
writes W. B. Plemmons. The textile 
workers have taken on more em- 
ployees. The railroad shop crafts 
are sharing work—other crafts are 
not permitted by the employers to 
share work. The teachers are adding 
to their membership. The Associ- 
ated Charities are distributing food 
to the unemployed—in return they 
work three days a week and a good 
deal of private work is being done by 
recommendation of charity. 


Clyde Carscaddon reports that 
none of the industries at Asheville, 
N. C., have reduced their working 
forces in the last 30 days. Everybody 
is doing their bit to share what work 
there is. All relief agencies stress 
the need of more funds to carry on. 


Textile management at Bath, S. C., 
is still bitterly opposed to the union 
and keeps laying off a union hand 
every now and then, writes L. James 
Johnson. The téxtile mills here and 
in the upper part of the Horse Creek 
Valley are running full time, but one 
person is now doing the work formerly 
done by three. The unemployed peo- 
ple do not get any of the Government 
flournow. The Red Cross has prom- 
ised to start work on roads and to see 
that 75 cents a day is paid for the 
labor, but so far this has not been 
started. The local unions are trying 
to take care of their members who are 
without work. 


M. T. Harrison reports that he has 
had no information that industries at 
Spartanburg, S. C., are dismissing 


workers at the present time. School 
teachers have not received their sal- 
ary checks for two months. The Red 
Cross and Salvation Army take care 
of relief problems but their funds are 
very limited. 


At Jacksonville, Fla., the Ford 
plant and building contractors have 
laid off workers, writes J. L. Rhodes. 
With the exception of a few workers 
on Federal projects, no industries 
have increased work forces. Some 
employers have attempted to institute 
the stagger system but in most cases 
it has turned out into camouflaged 
wage reduction. In the last several 
weeks there has been a renewed in- 
terest in forming new organizations 
and we have contacted and met with 
the colored laborers, cooks, waiters, 
retail clerks and school teachers. 
The public schools have been forced 
to reduce their school term from nine 
to eight months and cut salaries of 
school teachers, including the reduced 
term, about 21 per cent. This was 
done over the protests of organized 
labor. 
been busy administering the Federal 
funds loaned by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation which makes 
$60,000 a month available for unem- 
ployment relief—this is totally inade- 
quate, giving work only two days a 
week every four or five weeks at $2.10 
a day. Most recent activities is the 
allotment to this county of a sum 
amounting to about $5,000 by the 
Governor and his committee to be ad- 
ministered by the local committee as 
an experiment in establishing state 
concentration camps for the unem- 
ployed. They have secured permis- 
sion to concentrate the unemployed 
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single men in a camp for a work proj- 
ect and pay them the sum of five cents 
per day plus their food and sleeping 
quarters. Army regulations are in 
force and the camp is being backed up 
by police authority in the city of Jack- 
sonville. Our understanding is that 
a man is picked up on the street and 
offered the choice of going to work 
cutting weeds and ditching around the 
state reservation or being declared a 
vagrant and forced to leave the city 
or have vagrancy charges filed against 
him with the resultant city prison farm 
sentence. The project is being watched 
very closely for fear of having an 
epidemic of some sort break out which 
would be unfortunate and something 
that is looked for by those acquainted 
with handling men in large camps. 


Middle Western Section 


From London, Canada, comes the 
distressing news that almost all indus- 
tries are reducing their working forces 
and conditions generally are getting 
worse. The coal mines have taken on 
additional workers. The separate 
schools (Catholic) are seeking a 
larger share of school taxation and in 
the West especially are talking about 
closing schools. The writer, J. F. 
Thomson, does not think that this will 
be done. The city, Federal and pro- 
vincial governments have about cut 
off all subsidies for emergency relief 
work and are going to hand out to the 
unemployed a minimum of $2.50 per 
week for food, one-half a ton of coal 
per month and $16 for rent, light and 
water. Policemen and firemen who 
are LOO per cent organized stage ball 
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games, etc., in the summer and hockey 
in the winter to raise funds and are 
the largest contributors to the emer- 
gency fund. Three movies are giving 
Saturday morning shows and accept 
canned goodé as admission which are 
turned over to the emergency fund. 
Those receiving relief are working on 
city work. Approximately 9,000 are 
on the relief roll—an increase of 
4,000 since January, 1932. 


All industries at Winnipeg, Canada, 
except the packing plants, are working 
short handed, writes W. E. Stubbs. 
The eight-hour day is general, with 
some plants working three, four and 
five days a week. Barbers, auto ma- 
chinists and taxi drivers are attempt- 
ing to organize. There is an effort 
being made to have all schools close 
for one month to save expense, but so 
far it has been blocked by the efforts 
of trade-unions and other public 
bodies. All relief is handled by the 
Federal, provincial and civic govern- 
ments equally, with the civic govern- 
ment bearing cost of administration. 
The cost of clothing for the unem- 
ployed for the month of November 
was $21,000; relief for man and wife 
is scheduled at $26 per month in sum- 
mer, and if they are in rooms the same 
in winter. If in a house an extra 
allowance is made for each child. 
The Trades and Labor Council in con- 
junction with the Building Trades 
Council were successful in having a 
civic by-law passed providing that 
where any firm is granted a special 
concession for additions to its plant, 
that the fair wage schedule shall be 
paid to all workers employed in con- 
struction. 
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Consumer Refinancing Restores 
90% Income Buying Power 
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A study of 300,000 current small-loan borrowers of Household Finance Corpora- 
tion disclosed that 240,000 or 82 per cent of these borrowers, mostly wage earners, 
used the money to refinance overdue debts and restored 90 per cent of their 
consumer buying power. 
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Systematic Retirement of Obligations 


Wage cuts, unemployment, 
and unexpected emergencies 
the last few years caused 
240,000 of Household’s cus- 
tomers to suffer an accumula- 
tion of bills, mostly retail and 
professional, which they re- 
financed during the first ten 
months of 1932. 


The average monthly in. 
come per borrower was 
$158.76 per month. When 
they obtained their refinanc- 
ing loans, their obligations 
were listed at an average of 
$189.37 each. Pressure from 
creditors obviously was crip- 
pling their living standards, 
curtailing their active credit 
and purchasing power, and, 
with the bills due or overdue 
inalump, they were unable to 
pay enough on them to make 
much headway in liquidation, 
nor to increase their credit- 
ors’ working capital to any 
extent. 

Refinancing by borrowing 
on the installment small-loan 
plan allowed them to pay all 


these bills off immediately, 
and their current or monthly 
obligation was reduced to an 
average of $13.45 per month 
for repayment of the loan 
principal with interest. 

Whereas their past-due 
obligations amounted to con- 
siderably more thana month’s 
income, refinancing steps al- 
lowed them to restore their 
purchasing power to 90 per 
cent of their income. In 
other words,income remained 
at an average of $158.75, ob- 
ligations were cut to $13.45 
per month, and the difference, 
an average of $145.31 per 
borrower, was left to buy 
goods and services. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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A few small machine shops and an 
automobile plant have taken on ad- 
ditionak workers at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., writes Edward A. Kosten. 
There is no established shorter work- 
day or week, but some establishments 
having extra work employ their exist- 
ing forces overtime. Efforts are being 
made to organize the school teachers. 
Through the writer’s activities with 
the Superintendent of Schools and 
written articles, for the time at least, 
curtailment of school expenditures 
have been offset. Funds of relief 
agencies are inadequate and our drive 
fell short of amount needed. 


Mining, the principal industry at 
Hibbing, Minn., continues reduction 
of employment, writes D. V. Gaige. 
The funds of the Associated Charities 
are depleted. In order to share the 
work men are employed by nearly all 
local political subdivisions for two 
weeks or ten days as the case may be. 
There has been no curtailment in 
school expenditures. 


The Allis Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company at West Allis, Wis., is re- 
ducing its force, writes Herbert 
Powell. All industries are on short 
time and none have adopted the six- 
hour day or the five-day week. All 
firms seem to be carrying out the policy 
of dividing the work. Milwaukee 
County is still feeding 140,000 at a 
cost of $750,000 per month, 


The shorter work-week only pre- 
vails at Hamilton, Ohio, where there 
is not sufficient work to fill the week, 
writes Stanley Ogg. The Bureau of 
Social Work is the only public agency 
to take care of the needs of those out 
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of work and its funds are so low that 
they can not meet the needs and the 
city and county have applied to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
but this has been held up due to the 
failure of the county commissioner to 
issue bonds in the sum of $135,000 as 
required by the Roberts-Espy Act. It 
costs the city $4,000 weekly for relief 
work and this amount is not enough to 
give proper relief. 


About all of the 24 industries at 
Massillon, Ohio, have laid off work- 
ers, writes H. P. Coleman. Some of 
the plants are working their men 12- 
and 13-hour shifts. The city’s drive 
to raise $65,000 for relief was a com- 
plete success. 


At Chicago the railways are laying 
off workers, writes Jos. W. Morton. 
The malt houses are employing work- 
ers. The five-day week has been in- 
augurated by the Standard Brands and 
the breweries. The county relief com- 
mittee and the labor unions are taking 
care of the unemployed but funds will 
be exhausted by February, when we 
expect to get additional appropria- 
tions from the state legislature. Most 
of the labor unions are paying married 
men $7 a week and single men $5.80. 


At East St. Louis, IIl., the public 
utilities have curtailed hours until it 
is a serious problem for some of the 
employees to get along, writes F. R. 
Rauch. Several cases where shift 
work is in operation men must work 
16 hours or two shifts for straight 
time. There are cases of men who 
have been with the American Steel 
Foundries for 22 years and are now 
on sufferance and have no income 
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whatever. The Building Trades are 
considering if there is work this spring 
to have it done on the six-hour day 
basis and five-day week. Road con- 
struction in Clair County is being done 
on that basis. Our school system is 
in fairly good shape with no curtail- 
ment. There is a new drive on for 
community funds and labor is giving 
whole-hearted support to this. 


At Greenville, Ill., the Lodge Sup- 
ply Manufacturers and the Steel Ball 
Company are laying off workers, while 
the Cotton Glove Company and the 
Pet Milk Company are taking work- 
ers on. The Panama Mine has re- 
opened. There has been no curtail- 
ment on school appropriations. We 
have an active Citizens Committee to 
take care of the unemployed.—C. E. 
RILEY. 


At Harrisburg, IIl., the coal mines 
have started operations, putting 3,000 
men back to work, writes Harvey F. 
Dabney. We are working to have 
free school books, but lost out by 
about 300 votes at the last election. 
Relief is managed very well except 
where a man owns or is buying his 
home and they have to mortgage that 
first before they give him any help 
at all. 


During the holidays work picked up 
a little at Herrin, Ill., writes George 


R. Sumers. The railroad is taking 
back some of the men formerly laid 
off. Most of the mines are operating 
on the split-time system. Relief is 
very slack. 


At Jacksonville, Ill., newspapers, 
bakers and the non-union clothing fac- 
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tories have been laying off workers, 
writes Charles E. Souza. Printers 
voluntarily work the five-day week to 
spread their work. Nearly all trades 
are sharing work or are attempting to 
work it out on a share basis. Efforts 
are being made to organize the elec- 
tricians, There might be some cur- 
tailment of schools, due to the funds 
being in the Ayers Bank which is 
closed. Local relief situation is bad 
as the funds for this purpose were also 


in the bank which closed. 


At Evansville, Ind., the street car 
company has taken one car off the line 
and that put one member of the street 
carmen’s union out of work, writes 
A. G. Eltonhead. Printers and stereo- 
typers have adopted the five-day week. 
The Central Labor Union is trying to 
reorganize the women’s league. 


None of the industries at Kokomo, 
Ind., are taking on workers and the 
steel mill and pottery works are lay- 
ing men off, writes H. E. Vincent. 
The Reliance Manufacturing Com- 
pany has opened up here. It is ru- 
mored that the school terms will be 
eight months instead of the customary 
nine, due to shortage of funds. Local 
relief is handled through the Com- 
missary, Red Cross, Community 
Chest, Social Welfare, Howard 
County Tuberculosis Association and 
by Federal aid through money bor- 
rowed from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. 


All crafts at South Bend, Ind., re- 
port continued unemployment, writes 
Mary L. Garner. There is a rumor 
that some building will be started in 
the spring, but at present we have only 
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two local jobs under way. The basket 
system has been put into effect for 
poor relief. 


At Cedar Rapids, Iowa, the cereal 
mills, packing houses and corn prod- 
ucts factory have been taking on work- 
ers, writes Joe McCormick. Penick 
and Ford went on three eight-hour 
shifts January 1 instead of the two 
twelve-hour shifts formerly worked. 
The Quaker Oats Company is on the 
30-hour week. The printing offices 
are dividing the time so as to give most 
of the employees some work. At- 
tempts are being made to organize 
Federal workers. There has been 
wage reductions in pay of teachers and 
other school employees. The Citizens 
Unemployment Relief Committee is 
doing good work, although the scale 
is only 30 cents an hour. 


All major industries at Des Moines, 
Iowa, have cut their man power to the 
bone following the election and a fur- 
ther cut would necessitate almost a 
complete shut down, writes W. B. 
Hammil. No workers are being em- 
ployed here and the Trades Assembly 
Relief Kitchen is feeding 425 people 
or 750 meals a day, an increase of 15 
per cent over last month. The union 
building tradesmen, printers, munici- 
pal employees and street carmen are 
all sharing the work, but the unions 
can’t sacrifice everything, and if the 
big non-union employers don’t get 
busy soon a general collapse of the 
entire structure will follow. The 
officers of the State Teachers Associa- 
tion accepted a 10 per cent reduction 
in all salaries at a recent meeting with 
the State Tax Revision Committee. 
There is not enough funds for relief 
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or a family would be given more than 
one ton of coal every five weeks. 
This caused a demonstration of the un- 
employed last week before the County 
Supervisors, and after a warm debate 
a ton of coal is to be received every 
three weeks. 


Most of the factories at Marshall- 
town, Iowa, are working with skeleton 
forces, writes Charles W. Pickering. 
The Copper Manufacturing and the 
Fisher Governor Companies are tak- 
ing on a few workers. Carpenters by 
resolution have decided to work only 
three days a week to spread the work 
among their members. Funds are ade- 
quate for food for the needy but are 
short for coal and housing purposes. 


Arkansas City, Kansas., is laying 
off employees, reports Abe Garrison, 
and have put policemen on the 12- 
hour day. Train and enginemen are 
sharing work. 


Practically every concern with the 
exception of the tobacco industries at 
Louisville, Ky., have laid off workers, 
writes J. T. Wooward. The Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company, The Axton 
Fisher Company and several redrying 
plants have been taking on workers. 
The shorter work-week seems to be 
universal all over the city. Munici- 
pal and other organized charities are 
doing fairly well in this matter, but 
could do better. They claim shortage 
of funds but the truth is too much is 
wasted. 


More workers have been employed 
in the building trades at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., writes T. R. Cuthbert. The 
typographical referendum resulted in 
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Good Neighbors 


: Service goes deeper than dollars and 
cents. Service is more than routine. 
Service, as we of the Baltimore & Ohio 
understand it, is founded on neighborli- 
ness—the desire to meet everyday needs 
adequately and to be ready to rise to 
emergencies. 


To the community, its railroad is the 
gateway to the world—a gateway that 
must be kept always on the latch. 


True, we all strive to make the ‘Will 
to Please’’ evident in every service to the 
cities and towns along our right of way— 
but more than that, it is our aim that 
every employee of the Baltimore & Ohio 
stand ready to ‘“‘lend a hand’’—to tender 
every facility of our railroad in time of 
dire necessity. 


In our everyday activities, and in times 
of stress or need, we all try to be ‘‘good 
neighbors”? to the communities which 
we serve. 


Baltimore & Ohio 
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the five-day week for printers. The 
teachers’ union charter has come and 
so far this union is proving most 
active. Fifty-six members were taken 
in and over 100 applications are on 
file, with prospects for a union of 800 
members. Politicians are still squab- 
bling over the school term, with us 
and the teachers’ union on the side- 
line. 


Foundries, machine shops, furni- 
ture factories and planing mills are 
laying off employees at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., writes Paul J. Aymon. The 
textile mills, railroads to a small ex- 
tent and one foundry are taking on 
workers. Some industries are on the 
shorter work-week but don’t know 
whether the idea of sharing work or 
dull business is responsible. A com- 
mittee of prominent citizens are call- 
ing on manufacturers to urge that they 
spread their work among all em- 
ployees. A new teachers’ union has 
been organized. Teachers’. salaries 
have been cut 10 per cent and the term 
reduced to eight and a half months 
instead of nine. There are not many 
funds available for relief work but the 
city’s agencies are doing very well in 
their care for the needy. 


At Jackson, Tenn., except for the 
extra people employed by the stores 
during the holiday season, none have 
increased their working forces, writes 
W.I. Carrington. The shorter work- 
week does not prevail here. All 
schools are running on schedule. The 
Red Cross and charity committees are 
handling the relief here very well. 


All industries at Minot, N. Dak., 


have reduced the number of workers, 


some to the minimum, writes H. C. 
Kiehn. Most of the firms are just em- 
ploying enough men to actually keep 
going. Printers have the shorter 
work-week, but the policemen are 
again on the ten-hour shift after a 
desperate fight to have them placed 
on an eight-hour basis. We have a 
hired social service worker to take 
care of the needs of the unemployed 
and we also have a Citizens Unem- 
ployment League, but both county 
and city funds are almost depleted. 


The Pure Oil Company at Tulsa, 
Okla., has put on a few workers, writes 
T. A. Wisdom. The department 
stores are giving shorter hours and 
sharing work. A successful campaign 
has been put over creating sufficient 
funds for our charitable organiza- 
tions. About 350 men are now em- 
ployed and paid ‘by funds from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


Workers in the oil fields at Tulsa, 
Okla., have been laid off, writes G. E. 
Warren. Some extra work has been 
given by the oil field supply factories. 
State, couhty and city are employing 
about 3,000 men on made work at 
wages of 40 cents an hour, two and 
three days a week at six hours a day. 
Oil proration prevents production and 
very little drilling is being done. 
There is no prospect for spring build- 
ing. Miners are organizing in the 
Henrietta Field. Coal miners are in 
better shape than they have been in 
four years. Tulsa and vicinity has 
about 7,000 men who have no steady 
employment and the Southwest is a 
good place to stay away from. 
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Gulf States 


The sugar grinding season at Baton 
Rouge, La., has given employment to 
workers here the last two months and 
now the harvest season is on which 
will continue to give employment, 
writes E. H. La Croix. None of the 
industries are laying off workers. Sal- 
aries of school teachers have been cut. 


The American Sugar Refinery at 
New Orleans, La., has reopened and 
is employing a small part of their 
usual force, writes Edwin Peyroux. 


F. W. McCormick reports that con- 
ditions at Denton, Tex., are getting 
serious with only one-fifth of the build- 
ing craftsmen at work. This is the 
first time in the history of this county 
that a man could not go a day’s 
journey in a car and not find work. 


The box factory, casket company, 
creosote plant and the post pipe works 
at Texarkana, Tex.-Ark., have all re- 
duced forces, writes John Allen. The 
United Charities and Salvation Army 
opened soup kitchens but the funds 
are inadequate and with the hard 
times starvation faces thousands. 
There is no work and prospects are 
not encouraging. 


Other than those employed pack- 
ing cotton and pecans, no workers 
have been dismissed at San Angelo, 
Tex., writes A. C. Whitlow. The city 
and county is working from 200 to 
400 laborers at $1.50 per day of eight 
hours. We are doing all we can to 
hold our unions intact. There has 
been no change in our school system. 
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About $14,000 has been subscribed to 
our drive for $25,000. — 


Mountain States 


Highway and public construction 
works at Sheridan, Wyo., are being 
held up by the weather, reports Chas. 
Schlotzhauer. The retail stores 
added extra help for the holidays. 
Only work under the Federal relief 
program is done on the 30-hour a 
week basis. Some subjects in schools 
have been dropped and teachers’ 
loads increased. The relief up to 
now seems satisfactory. 


The Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company at Great Falls, Mont., is 
replacing men on the three-day week 
basis. Approximately 700 men have 
been reemployed, including clerical 
foremen, etc., and recently 180 more 
returned to work. The Building 
Trades Council is endeavoring to put 
into effect the six-hour day and the 
five-day week. All building jobs of 
any consequence rotate the men so 
that all may have a share in the work. 
At present very few are working. 
The county relief supplies about 5,000 
persons with food at present. They 
have created considerable work and 
persons getting relief are required to 
work out their account. They aliow 
the union scale and you must carry a 
card to work as a craftsman, but not 
as a common laborer. Funds are not 
too plentiful—Cuas E. LANSING. 


At Ogden, Utah, the railroads and 
most all of the industries are laying 
off workers, writes T. E. Myers. 
Employers will not cooperate in the 
movement to start the shorter work- 
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week and day—most of them believe 
in the 10- and 12-hour day seven days 
a week. There is no share-the-work 
movement only where organized labor 
does it in placing their members on 
temporary work. We have had some 
Federal relief funds handled by the 
Chamber of Commerce. To get re- 
lief from them a person has to deny 
themselves every right as an Amer- 
ican citizen. 


At Salt Lake City, Utah, there is 
a curtailment of workers on construc- 
tion jobs due to severe cold. These 
projects were very limited in number 
and took care of only a small per- 
centage of workers. 
dustry of this section is mining and 
recently there has been a resumption 
of work at the larger copper proper- 
ties and operations have been carried 
on about one-third normal. Some 
smelters are now resuming on lim- 
ited production. The Utah Oil Com- 
pany has inaugurated the four-and- 
one-half-day week for some of their 
employees. There is no real adoption 
of the six-hour day except on Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation proj- 
ects and some make-work employ- 
ment. Printers and moving-picture 
operators unions have arranged for a 
division of labor. Some of the relief 
projects have been the means of bring- 
ing some building tradesmen and com- 
mon laborers to sign up for union 
membership. These projects now 
pay the union scale due to determined 
opposition by the local building trades 
council last winter when a wage of $3 
for eight-hours work prevailed, which 
resulted in the unions’ refusal to do- 
nate funds for make-work. Utah 
Educational Association’s publication 
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states that curtailing budgets have re- 
sulted in smaller number of teachers 
employed for a larger number of 
scholars and other detrimental reduc- 
tions. The Community Chest has 
just ended and as usual the low-paid 
workers gave the bulk of donations 
under coercion.—F. A. NOLLER. 


Printing concerns, building con- 
tractors and the steel works at Pueblo, 
Colo., have been’ laying cff workers, 
writes J. Charles Deus. Printers and 
street carmen share work. The Com- 
munity Chest is in charge of general 
relief and serves about 5,000 people. 


Pacific Coast 


The lettuce industry at Salinas, 
Calif., has practically closed down for 
the winter months, writes W. E. Kent, 
and many workers have gone to the 
southern part of the state. There is 
little to look forward to. Low prices 
for the season forced cuts in wages 
and few have any resources put aside 
to carry them until the next crop comes 
off about March 15. A drive by the 
Tax Payers Association is threaten- 
ing jobs as well as a living standard 
for teachers. No immediate cut in 
personnel or wages likely, although 
the threat is having a decided effect on 
the spending of those in school work. 
In compliance with the state-wide 
plan for unemployment, under the 
State Department of Agriculture, the 
Salinas unit has mobilized the work- 
ers to harvest quantities of food 
products which are being exchanged 
with units in other districts. 


Practically all industries in San 
Francisco, Calif., have been laying 





